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N interesting comment upon Mr. Wills’s letter con- 
cerning England in the Days of Charles II. is 
afforded by Mr. Chatterton’s prompt revival of Amy 
Robsart. . Whatever the value of this play may be from 
the point of view of the manager, it is scarcely a drama 
which would nowadays be put before the public save as 
a stopgap; and the appearance of Mr. Halliday upon 
the scene must be taken as proof that Mr. Wills, with 
all his superior qualifications as dramatic poet, has, 
for the time being, been a failure. In truth, England 
in the Days of Charles II., besides being an inadequate 
adaptation of an unsuitable novel, did not even possess 
any of the elements of that practical success which, 
while filling the treasury with money, would have tes- 
tified little to the artistic value of the work; and the 
fate which has led to its deposition in favour of a stale 
revival of Amy Robsart is precisely what it deserved. 

There is little need to discuss how far Mr. Halliday’s 
Drury Lane drama is worthy of Sir Walter Scott’s novel. 
His mode of dealing with materials such as he found 
here is sufficiently familiar. It is work of the safe and 
useful order; never inspired, it may always be relied 
upon to achieve the humble effects for which it strives ; 
never aiming at any elevated mark, it may be trusted 
never to miss the lower one at which it is directed. It 
is characterised by accurate knowledge of the require- 
ments of stage-carpenter and scene-painter, by keen 
sympathy with the labours of ballet-master and cos- 
tumier, and by a shrewd perception of the tastes of 
those who frequent Drury Lane. It makes com- 
paratively small demands upon actor and actress, and 
it does not profess to do more with the subject treated 
than render it available for spectacular treatment. Not 
even Mr. Halliday could do any good, from a dramatic 
point of view, with the novels of Charles Dickens; but 
at any rate he succeeded better than did any of his 
rivals, and it is probable that he will similarly stand 
at the head of the successful adapters of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The story of Amy Robsart, her unmanly desertion by 
Leicester, and her cruel wrongs at the hand of Varney, 
is effectively, because comprehensively, told upon the 
stage; and with a competent representative of Queen 
Elizabeth, there would be genuine interest in the sketch 
of Leicester’s fall from royal favour. The action is 
connected, and the dialogue commendably free from 
ambitious affectation, although, as delivered by some 
of its exponents, it occasionally sounds commonplace, 
almost to the verge of comicality. The climax, more- 
over, though in deference to the taste of its hearers it 
is somewhat weakened, is still sufficiently strong to 
produce the result sought for; and the plot is so 
managed as to afford due excuse for all the spectacular 
effects which are introduced. Whether Sir Walter 
himself would have been satisfied by such an illustra- 





tion of his work we may be content to doubt; we may, | 


however, rest assured that it fairly fulfils the less ambi- 
tious purpose for which it was designed. : 
Amy Robsart is, upon the whole, rather feebly played 


by its present representatives, who are not always well- 
fitted for the réles assigned to them. The character 
of the performance may be gauged without difficulty 
when we learn that Queen Elizabeth, a monarch of 
much personal force of character, is allotted on this 
occasion te Miss Edith Stuart, a useful actress of many 
minor réles at the Adelphi, but one utterly out of 
place when the queenly determination of purpose, 
dignity, and pride of Elizabeth Tudor have to be indi- 
cated. Miss Stuart tries hard, and conscientiously, to 
be majestic in demeanour, and to express emotion with 
royal moderation, and the result, when seriously re- 
garded, is absurd where it is not painful. The Elizabeth 
of history could scarcely, perhaps, be satisfactorily 
placed upon the stage ; the Elizabeth of Sir Walter Scott 
would demand an actress of seme power; and even the 
Elizabeth of Mr. Halliday deserves some one of a 
calibre different from that of Miss Stuart. Miss 
Louise Willes, an actress of higher capabilities, is by 
no means the ideal heroine of melodrama such as this 
play in its essence is; she is wanting in physical power 
and in sympathetic control over her hearers. As on 
previous occasions, she manifests plenty of intelligence ; 
but the intelligence is lost. Mr. James Fernandez is 
once more an artistically repulsive stage scoundrel ; and 
his real command of the more picturesque aspect of 
villainy makes him a thoroughly well-chosen Sir 
Richard Varney. Mr. Terriss, if his portrayal of 
Leicester is deficient in distinction, at least succeeds in 
making that young nobleman sufficiently likely to 
attract the favourable notice of his maiden queen ; but 
his bearing lacks that indescribable air of the court which 
any Elizabeth save this would demand from her 
most favoured courtier. Of the rest, none demands 
notice,'if we except Mr. E. F. Edgar, whose Tressilian, 
if stagey in its sincerity, has the right ring of manliness. 
Mr. A. Glover is Mike Lambourne, and Miss Harriet 
Coveney Flibbertigibbet. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
the best played scene is that at the conclusion of 
Act III., wherein a well-drilled army of supernumeraries 


. and ballet-dancers realises the grand pageant at Kenil- 


worth described by Sir Walter Scott. The sensational 


scene in Mervyn’s Tower is also excellently contrived 
and carried out. 


The performance at the Globe Theatre on Saturday 
afternoon was in aid of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund ; and, independently of its excellent object, it 
possessed some intrinsic interest. The piece de résistance 
of the programme was Morton’s comedy, Speed the 
Plough, a play which is generally overrated, but is 
worth seeing, in so far as it is a type of dramatic work 
which is now dying out. The tone of Speed the Plough 
is coarse and unpleasant, in spite of its heartiness ; and 
thus we may, perhaps, have reason to be glad that for 
this occasion it rejoiced in the revision of Messrs. Arthur 
Matthison and Edward Righton. The humour is rough 
and the pathos forced ; but certain of the characters and 
situations are worthy of preservation. The performance 
of Saturday morning last, although naturally unequal, 
was more efficient than such charitably-intended efforts 
often are, and the representation went with an animation 
to be envied by many a more ambitiously-devised enter- 
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tainment. The rdles of Sir Abel Handy and Sir Philip 
Blandford were in thoroughly safe hands with Messrs. W. 
Farren and Ryder respectively, whilst Mr. Charles Warner 
dashed through Bob Handy—who gets all the most 
telling passages—with a fire and confidence which could 
not but make their mark. With the faults of noise 
and obtrusiveness his embodiment of the character 
might fairly be charged ; but it was, at any rate, full of 
life, and colour, and élan. A graceful and pleasant 
Susan Ashfield was at hand in Miss M. Litton; Mr. 
Righton made some good points in his careful delinea- 
tion of the worthy farmer, and a great hit was made in 
the ploughboys’ dance as presented by popular low 
comedians of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. An 
appropriate address, written by Mr. Clement Scott, fell 
to the share of Mrs. Stirling; and as the lines were 
just what was wanted for such an occasion, so their 
delivery, albeit somewhat over-strained in elocutionary 
* device, was perfectly effective. 


The advent of the American actor, Ciprico, a Cali- 
fornian tragedian, of whom great things were vaguely 
promised, proves to be a decided disappointment to 
those who had seriously believed that an actor of more 
than transpontine powers had been discovered by the 
enterprising Mr. Holland. Mr. Ciprico will probably 
do exceedingly well for the Surrey, when his voice re- 
gains the strength which it needs to do justice to the 
vigorous gestures; but so far as can be judged from his 
efforts in Fates and Furies, he will scarcely secure 
the interest of any more exacting audience. His 
appearance is scarcely in his favour for high tragedy, 
and his histrionic attainments are of a limited 
order. Attitude is, we know, held by some authorities 
to be everything, and assuredly there is little more than 
attitude with the tragedian of the far west. The play 
employed for the London introduction of Mr. Ciprico is 
said to be by an American journalist, and it is worthy 
of its object, though scarcely of the elaborate manner in 
which it has been mounted by the energetic lessee of the 
Surrey Theatre. Futes and Furies is an olla podrida of 
familiar melodramatic materials, and suggests a variety 
of plays, from the Lady of Lyons downwards. It 
pleases, however, the class of audience for which it is 
obviously designed; and it is fittingly played by a 
company in which are included Messrs. Arnold and 
Sydney, Miss Lamartine, and Miss A. Stuart. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, as Richard III. The critics, 

while hailing the restoration to the stage of the 
Shaksperean text, did not, like many of their con- 
temporaries in other parts of the kingdom, heap abuse 
upon Cibber in respect of his “version” of the play. 
“ Besides being poet-laureate, a suecessor of Ben 
Jonson and a predecessor of Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, and, in virtue of that position, the author of 
sundry birthday odes, which it would be cruel to his 
memory to revive, Cibber,” says the Citizen, “was a 
man of rare and even brilliant parts. As a comedian, 
he excelled in the delineation of fops and fribbles, and 
he also wrote comedies of his own, full of grace, over- 
flowing with shrewdness and wit, and immensely 
popular in their time. But, alike in his capacity of 
manager and actor, he had to cater for the taste of the 
age in which he lived. Shakspere was not greatly 
reverenced in the days of the early Georges. It was a 
period when Nahum Tate gave Lear a happy ending, 
and when Davenant murdered Macbeth. Compared with 
the travesties of these ‘scrannel-pipe’ performers, 
Cibber’s Richard was a praiseworthy effort, abounding 
in good stage effects. It is true that, while Shakspere 
slew his hero on Bosworth field, and, in accordance 





with historical accuracy and poetic vraisemblance, left 
him to ‘despair and die’ without making any sign, 
Cibber, with his own ideas of the fitness of things, 
put a notable dying speech into his mouth. Other 
instances of interpolation are frequent. But for the 
most part his joiner-work was made up of veritable 
Shaksperean material, and was not, at least to any con- 
siderable extent, subversive of the actual character. 
Hence it is, doubtless, that Cibber’s Richard has so long 
kept possession ‘of the stage. It was that identical 
Richard with which George Cooke produced his pro- 
digious effects, the same that in the hands of Edmund 
Kean flashed amazement on theatres crowded to suffo- 
cation. Mr. Irving, however, has not been content to 
follow in the familiar track. He may admire Colley 
Cibber, but he has had the boldness to put William 
Shakspere above him. The time he may well have 
thought was ripe for such revival. All modern criticism, 
in Germany, and even in France, as well as in England, 
has been leading up to the recognition of Shakspere as 
the master-intellect of all dramatic literature. Surely, 
then, the conclusion is inevitable that he knew his own 
work better than infinitely smaller men. Excision and 
compression are, of course, essential for stage representa- 
tion, but these are all that Mr. Irving has attempted.” 
As to Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Richard, there was 
a little diversity of opinion. The Glasgow Herald 
thought Mr. Irving did not show forth all the “ sub- 
lime scoundrelism” which had made the character so 
terrific. ‘“ But,” it adds, “Mr. Irving may possibly 
think that in toning down the grim grandeur of the 
popular conception of Richard, he is simply presenting 
a picture more truthfully historical, and more tolerably 
human. That is really a defensible view.” The 
Glasgow News says :—* Accepting his conception of 
the character he portrays, we have a play more vividly 
acted throughout than it has been presented by any 
previous company. He is strong in dialogue; his 
elocution then takes a more natural tone, his repartee 


is quick, sudden, pointed or deliberate as the 
text may require, and his by-play is realistic 
in its highest sense. Of his acting, as acting, 


attention need only be directed to the tent scene 
on the field ‘of Bosworth to prove how powerfully an 
actor absorbed in the art can affect an audience, and 
convey to it, without the utterance of a sound, a subtle 
meaning and interpretation of the situation.” “As in 
all Mr. Irving’s conceptions,” writes the critic of the 
North British Daily ‘Mail, “his conception of the 
humpbacked tyrant is new to the backbone. It is just 
possible that an audience accustomed to witness the 
Richard who by turns electrifies by his sudden transi- 
tions of tone, who at certain passages periodically brings 
down the house, who reminds us from time to time of 
something akin to a melodramatic bandit, and anon 
a low comedian, may question our judgment in assert- 
ing that a finer Richard—one truer, as we read it, to 
the author’s conception, or one that suggests, by finished 
by-play, glance, and gesture, more than perhaps has ever 
been witnessed on the stage before—is seen in Mr. 
Irving’s conception. The performance is not one which 
panders to the ordinary taste. We have in it, so far as 
the rendering of the text is concerned, few fresh points 
—no strained readings. Throughout there is sustained 
and impassioned intensity, blended with a humour 
sardonic and demoniac. He is ‘impetuous and com- 
manding, haughty, violent, and subtle; confident in 
his strength as well as in his cunning, a princely 
hyprocrite and a tyrant.’ His love-making to Lady 


Anne, his subsequent interview with Queen Elizabeth, 
his dialogues with Hastings and Catesby, and, above all, 
his interview with the Lord Mayor, when he feigns reluc- 
tance toaccept the crown, have never before been equalled. 
In the last-mentioned scene, where, as the courtiers 
proclaim him king, he stands with a concentration of 
cunning in the eye, grinning from behind a prayer- 
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book, the effect was electrical. But to do justice to 
the acting is impossible from one visit. It is only 
now and again, by some stronger effect, we see that the 
whole scene has been made up of touches exquisitely 
minute, so wonderfully fine that they must necessarily 
escape a first sight. Prominent in his by-play we 
notice his looking round, suspicious of listeners to his 
avowal.of love to Lady Anne, his constant pauses and 
expressive glances to watch the effect upon her of his 
flattery, and his glance of suppressed triumph when she 
drops the sword. We find the key-note to Mr. Irving’s 
conception of the part from his delivery of the words— 
I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends stolen out of Holy Writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 
The comprehensiveness of his conception of the cha- 
racter is exhibited in his striking attention to certain 
attitudes and bearing. Before the court even his 
lameness he seems to wish to conceal; his actions, like 
his walk, are regally stiff. No sooner is he alone with 
his confederates, or by himself in the tent scene, than 
this vanishes. He sits nursing his leg ; his body seems 
to give way, the leg appears at once weak, his tones 
are natural. Then, again, his action is eminently 
suggestive, as where, as he cries in his despair, 
‘ And if I die no soul shall pity me, he 
falls with his hand unconsciously on a crucifix. Mr. 
Irving’s performance of Richard is, to our minds a greater 
triumph, intellectually speaking, than even his Hamlet.” 
Then the Citizen says :—“ It is always a disadvantage, 
and even a danger, to make any wide departure from 
an ideal with which sundry great names are associated. 
Edmund Kean’s Richard III. was a performance of 
incessant bustle and brilliancy. It was animated 
throughout by a constant succession of what are techni- 
cally called ‘ points,’ but which, in his hands, were 
flashes of genius and passion. No successor in that 
line has come nearly up to him, but every one has more 
or less tried. His Richard, therefore, as remodelled by 
Cibber, has been the traditional Richard of the stage. 
Now, against this impression of what everybody believes 
to be the genuine Richard, Mr. Irving, in what we may 
call his new departure, has undoubtedly to struggle. It 
is almost as if a new portrait of Shakspere himself were 
to be discovered and given to the world with guaran- 
tees for its authenticity. How few would be prepared 
to accept it, how many would be prompt and eager to 
declare it to be unlike! We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that Mr. Irving’s Richard should have awakened 
adverse criticism. It is not the Richard of our or 
of anybody else’s day. We question, indeed, whether 
it can ever supplant it. But it has nevertheless 
distinct merits of its own. It is crafty and Mephis- 
tophelean rather than brilliant and boisterous. If the 
prominence he has given to the chuckling hypocrisy of 
the character renders it somewhat repellant, it must be 
steadily borne in mind that the whole drama belongs, 
not to our own peaceful days, but to a time when the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster were plotting and 
counter-plotting, and tearing at each other’s throats. 
Only with the background and the accessories of a 
nation torn by faction, and with conflicting armies in 
the field, could such an exhibition of craft, and crime, 
and treachery, and ferocity be justified or conceivable. 
Admitting these conditions, Mr. Irving’s Richard is 
a striking picture of physical deformity and of moral 
enormity. The occasional grim playfulness, the 
unscrupulous scattering of bribes and promises to 
his minions, and his feigned reluctance to assume the 
cares of State prior to mounting the throne of the Plan- 
tagenets, towards which he has all along been wading 
through blood, aré all, as given by Mr. Irving, it keep- 
ing with the keen, and subtle, and thoroughly depraved 
and desperate genius of the usurper. The famous 
wooing of Lady Anne by Gloster, at the very moment 
When she is covering him with curses, is au audacity 





even in Shakspere. But Mr. Irving is equal to the 
occasion. He holds her with his glittering eye as the 
ancient mariner held the wedding-guest. The wiliness 
of his tongue is like that of the serpent that beguiled 
the first mother. Not a doubt of his absolute power to 
conquer the lady’s horror, or her scruples, is betrayed 
fora moment. The times were full of civil broil, the 
disruption of social ties, and the sanguinary feuds of 
alienated kindred. Even a mourning widow might, 
under these circumstances, be supposed to be fami- 
liarised with violence and crime, and the beloved blood 
shed by Richard might be forgotten under the spell and 
glamour of his demoniacal flattery. The whole scene 
was in a high degree artistic, and the key-note was 
struck of the character as subsequently unfolded. If 
Hamlet continues to be Mr. Irving’s greatest and most 
attractive part, he has Shakspere chiefly to thank for 
the difference.” Towards the end of the week, Mr. 
Irving played Lesurques and Dubosc in the Lyons 
Mail. “Until last night,” says the Herald, “this 
piece had not, in Glasgow at least, been monopolised 
by any solitary actor. Henceforth we fear it will rank 
with Rip Van Winkle, in which the personality of 
one man discounts the merits of a thousand and one 
successors. It will be remembered that the fatality of 
the play springs from the resemblance of two men, 
Lesurques and Dubosc, whose identity is confounded by 
the tragic coincidences of time and place. For one 
actor to impersonate both characters so that they shall 
merely be similar to a degree almost beyond discrimina- 
tion is exactly the effect which not to produce consti- 
tutes the difficulty of Mr. Irving’s achievement. The 
artistic crux is to embody a likeness so close that one’s 
own father is deceived and yet,to preserve an identity of 
the sharpest outline. With what subtlety and lucidity of 
insight Mr. Irving realised this delicate performance 
last night no description can adequately give an idea.” 

Miss Ada Cavendish brought her engagement at the 
Birmingham Theatre Royal to a close. Among the 
characters she played there were Lady Clancarty, Miss 
Gwilt, Mercy Merrick, Pauline, and Lady Teazle. ‘ Miss 
Lee was representing Jo at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. The Worcestershire Advertiser, speaking of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, who had just concluded an engage- 
ment at Worcester, says :—“ In all his impersonations 
he has well maintained the high reputation he has so 
long and deservedly enjoyed as one of the most eminent 
tragedians of the day. He has been honoured with 
large audiences. His reception, too, has been of the 
most cordial character, and the lovers of the legitimate 
drama in this city have been afforded a treat they do 
not often have the opportunity of enjoying. Mr. Barry 
Sullivan’s histrionic ability is so well known that it is 
superfluous to offer any criticism upon his perform- 
ances.” Last week Mr. Sullivan drew large audiences 
at Bristol. 

Mr. Clayton was still at the Glasgow Gaiety Theatre, 
but from a pecuniary point of view his engagement was 
not successful. The excitement caused among the 
Glasgow playgoers by the engagement of Mr. Irving 
was probably the cause of this. ‘No other reason,” 
says the North British Mail, “can be adduced for the 
comparatively thin attendance during the past week, 
with Mr. Clayton in the new drama of All For Her. 
The piece is simply exquisite, and Mr. Clayton’s as- 
sumption of the hero is in its way as fine a piece of 
acting as the stage of the Gaiety has seen.” 

A performance of As You Like It, in many respects 
of superior quality, was given at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. ‘The tragic resources of Miss Neilson,” says 
the Albion, “are not sufficiently numerous or powerful 
to enable her to grasp to the fullest extent the profound 
and absorbing pathos of Juliet. She is seen at her best 
in comedy, and having caught the true spirit of the 
playful but fond and devoted Kosalind, she presents 
a delightful embodiment of a delightful creation, 
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Rosalind’s hopes and fears, and her quick-witted fancy 
and genial vivacity, were admirably illustrated by Miss 
Neilson, another highly important feature of whose im- 
personation was its consistency. Dealing with the 
representation of the other characters, Mr. Alfred 
Parry’s Jacques, Mr. H. B. Conway’s Orlando, Mr. 
W. Constantine’s Adam, and Miss Ingram’s Celia 
may be selected as the most meritorious. Mr. Parry’s 
impersonation of Jaques was marked by appropriate 
cynical dignity, a bearing difficult of assumption. Mr. 
Saker’s Touchstone has frequently been praised, but we 
must confess that we cannot accept it as of more than 
ordinary value. His style is too angular, and through- 
out the performance he reminded us of other characters 
with which his name is associated.” The Great City 
was the attraction at the Amphitheatre, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal were at the Prince of Wales’s. 

Miss Heath was at Brighton, Mr. Toole at Dublin, 
Mr. Buckstone at Derby, Miss Barry at Sunderland, 
Miss Fiddes at Farnworth, Mr. Vernon at Nottingham, 
Mr. Pitt’s company at Barrow, the Pink Dominos 
company at Leeds, Mr. Dillon at Leicester, and Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq at Worcester. 








IN PARIS. 


—_— woo 


HE political crisis still seems to damp theatrical 
enterprise, and there is an unusual dearth of 
novelties for this period of the year. The Comédie 
Frangaise is prospering upon revivals, and will hardly 
produce M. Augier’s new piece till the political crisis is 
solved. L’Htrangére proves as attractive as it did last 
year, and those who have seen the brilliant opportu- 
nities it affords to Mdlle. Sarah Pernhardt and Mdlle. 
Croizette for the display of their rare powers will not 
be surprised that Dumas’ comedy should continue to 
draw good houses. George Sand’s Marquis de Villemer, 
too, has been revived on the return of M. Worms 
from his vacation, and the occasion is rendered 
doubly interesting by the assumption of the heroine’s 
part for the first time by the charming Mdlle. 
Broisat. On Saturday evening the Odéon reopened 
its doors after an unusually long recess, but no novelty 
marked the occasion. George Sand’s Mawprat, which 
brought last season to a close, again appears on the 
bills. The Vaudeville, having once more tried for a few 
days the attractive powers of the famous, or infamous, 
Dominos Roses, revives Dora this evening, Mdlle. 
Pierson having just returned from Brussels. Of all the 
leading theatres, the Gymnase alone has given anything 
new, but the two pieces which it produced on Saturday 
evening are of very slight importance, and are evidently 
not destined to remain long in the bills. Les Roses 
remontantes, a one-act comedy, by M. Toupier- 
Béziers, is an obscure idyl, in which it is difficult to 
see what the author is driving at. Un Rival au 
Berceau, also a one-act comedy, by M. Jannet, is 
too innocent to find favour in the eyes of an 
audience which has long rejoiced in M. Hennequin’s 
naughty Bébé. The great dearth of novelties alone 
induces us to tell the simple plot. Lucien, a young 
husband, is jealous of the baby to whom his wife 
devotes all her attention, and requests his brother-in-law 
George to use his influence to set matters right. George’s 
wife, on the other hand, is too much devoted to balls 
and amusements, and he requests Lucien to read her a 
lesson. When he finds his wife so affected by the lesson 
that she adopts an unbecoming costume, George repents 
of his interference, and requests her to return to her old 
style. As for Lucien, the sight of his baby in a convul- 
sive fit awakens his paternal love, and he forgives his 
wife for a tenderness which young mothers rarely display 
on the French stage, though we must do them the credit 
to say that they show no lack of it in real life. This 





trifle was agreeably played by MM. Lenormant and 
Pascal, and Mdlles. Dinelli and Délia-Lenormant. 

A novelty of more pretension was produced last week 
at the Cluny Theatre. The success of M. Jules Verne’s 
Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours excited the 
emulation of M. Louis Figuier, a gentleman who has 
gained a high reputation in France by his excellent 
educational works, and he wrote a drama in five acts, 
entitled Les Sia Parties du Monde, intended to be a 
serious drama, which should convey wide and accurate 
geographical information to the frequenters of the 
little theatre on the wrong side of the Seine. Unfor- 
tunately, M. Figuier has no knowledge of the require- 
ments of the stage, and, if that is possible, he has still 
less sense of humour. The audience of the first night 
well-nigh drove the learned M. Figuier to despair, by 
breaking into wild shouts of laughter over his more 
serious scenes, and regarding his comic efforts with 
melancholy faces. Strange to say, Mdme. Figuier also 
was seized with dramatic frenzy some months ago, 
and the result was equally deplorable. 

Another of the minor theatres, the Chateau d’Eau, 
has revived with very different results a well-known 
melodrama, Les Pauvres de Paris, of MM. Brisebarre 
and Eugéne Nus, which had an immense success at the 
Ambigu in 1856, since which date it had never been 
revived. It was from this piece, if we are not mistaken, 
that Mr. Dion Boucicault adapted his Streets of London. 
The play is well acted by a number of artistes whose 
names are little known to fame, and who conduct the 
Chateau d’Eau Theatre as a joint speculation. Hitherto 
they have had little success, but they now appear to 
have hit upon a piece which will bring grist to their 
mill. 








IN VIENNA. 
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HE revival of Macbeth at the Burgtheater, which 

we announced last week, was regarded in Vienna 

as a theatrical event, the great tragedy having been 
absent from the stage of the national theatre for many 
years. As in all Baron Dingelstedt’s more important 
productions, the mise-en-scéne and stage groupings 
were magnificent and extremely effective. The advance 
of Birnam wood to Dunsinane, in particular, was a beauti- 
ful stage picture, and elicited great applause. As for the 
acting, we regret to say that the representative of the 
title-réle left much to be desired. Herr Mitterwurzer, 
who is a clever character actor, was ill-advised in 
assuming a part of such difficulty as the Thane of Cawdor. 
After playing the first scenes in a nervous manner, he sud- 
denly went off into exaggerated rant, and it was not till 
the last scene of all, where some vehemence is admissible, 
that he was in a measure satisfactory. If anything 
could atone for Herr Mitterwurzer’s shortcomings, it 
would be Frau Wolter’s Lady Macbeth, which was a 
remarkably fine impersonation, throwing into the shade 
most of this brilliant tragédienne’s former achieve- 
ments. The commanding character of the woman in 
the earlier acts was admirably represented, and the 
actress was equally successful in illustrating the effects 
of remorse and terror upon the ambitious queen. Herr 
Krastel was a vigorous Macduff, and was not deficient 
in pathos, and the general acting of the minor parts 
was fairly good. It is worthy of note that the three 
witches were played by actresses, and not by men, as 
on the English stage. Consecutive performances 
of a piece are precluded by the rules of the 
Burgtheater, as by those of all well-managed 
subsidised theatres, but we should think that Frau 
Wolter’s acting will suffice to render Macbeth attractive 
during many evenings of the present season. The 
same cannot be said of Gustav von Moser’s comedy, 
Der Hypochonder, which had a long run last season.at 
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the Wallner Theatre in Berlin, and was produced here 
for the first time on the 15th inst. with very little 
success. In the first act the character of a hypochon- 
driac is cleverly sketched and illustrated by a number 
of amusing incidents, but the author afterwards 
abandons the idea indicated by the title of his play, 
and allows his leading character to lapse into a common- 
place person, who is involved in a number of time-worn 
and not very interesting perplexities. Herr Meixner 
did all that could be done with the title-réle, but the 
new comedy was condemned as unworthy of a place in 
the repertory of the Burgtheater. The same author’s 
Schimmel, and Mautner’s Kriegslist, are to be the next 
novelties at this house. Before their production, how- 
ever, it is intended to revive Schiller’s Braut von 
Messina, with Frau Wolter as Isabella. 

The Stadttheater has offered varied attractions to its 
frequenters, ranging between Schiller’s Maria Stuart 
and Labiche’s Poudre aux Yeux, between the Demi- 
monde and Adrienne Lecouvrewr. It has also produced 
a new comedy by Julius Rosen, entitled Grdssenwahn, 
but too late for notice in our present issue. The Carl 
Theater continues, and will probably continue for many 
a day, to prosper upon Hasemann’s Toichter. The 
Theater an der Wien, which opened its season very 
successfully with Strauss’s Fledermaus, has been less 
fortunate with the same composer’s Kénigin Indigo, 
which, partly owing to insufficient rehearsing, and partly 
to the incompetency of a number of débutants, made a 
wretched fiasco on the first night of its revival. The 
new libretto by Braun is, however, a decided improve- 
ment upon the silly book to which the music was first 
set. 

The hitherto unlucky Josephstadt Theater is pros- 
perous under its new managers, who seem determined 
to fulfil their promise, and make it a home of popular 
drama of the better kind. A new three-act piece by 
Herr A. Langer, entitled Der Feind im Hause (The 
Enemy in the House), has been produced with great 
success. The enemy referred to in the title is brandy, 
which enters the happy household of a prosperous manu- 
facturer, and reduces him from his high station to that 
of a railway porter. At last, under its influence, he is 
on the verge of committing a crime, when he is saved 
by an almost providential interposition, and, aroused 
to a sense of the danger he has incurred, he resolves to 
abandon the enemy, and we are left under the impres- 
sion that he is “ saved,” as the third act is entitled in 
the play-bill. The managers have collected a good 
company, who acted the new drama very effectively. 
Fraulein Rainer, in particular, showed considerable 
power in the more tragic scenes. 





IN MADRID. 


—— ooo 


NEW work from the pen of Don José Echegarray 
excites as much interest in Madrid as a new play 

by M. Sardou does in Paris. Last season the Spanish 
dramatist produced with success at the Teatro Espaiiol 
a drama entitled, Como empieza y como acaba (How it 
begins and how it ends), which was announced as the 
first part of an intended trilogy. Last week there was 
produced at the same house the second part of the 
trilogy, under the title, Lo que no puede decirse 
(That which cannot be told). This remarkable drama 
is in three acts and in prose, and is quite intelligible 
without any reference to the first drama of the trilogy 
of which it purports to be a part ; indeed, the connection 
between the two plays is not at all clear. Though 
dealing with a painful and objectionable subject, the 
author was not animated by a prurient spirit, as a 
slight sketch of the plot will show. Twenty-four years 
before the commencement of the action, at a time when 
Spain was in the throes of one of her many civil 





wars, Eulalia, the wife of Don Jaime de Aguirre, was 
violated by an English officer attached to the adverse 
army, and the foul outrage resulted in the birth of a 
son. Her husband, having killed the Englishman in a 
duel, adopted the child out of pity for his unhappy 
wife, but, of course, had little affection for Federico, as 
the child was named, compared with his love for his 
own son Gabriel. The shameful deed of violence has 
been kept a profound secret, and the boys grow up to 
manhood in total ignorance of the shocking episode 
that casts a shadow over their parents’ lives. 
When the drama opens, the kindly hand of time 
has rendered less painful to Don Jaime and ‘his 
wife the memories of the past. Don Jaime has 
just returned from London, whither he had been 
sent by the Government on an honourable mission, 
and Federico is about to start for America in search 
of a fortune to enable him to marry the woman he 
loves. At this conjuncture a Mr. Patrick, an English- 
man, arrives in Madrid and informs Don Jaime, whom he 
had met on his journey, that the real father of Federico 
in his dying moments had entrusted him with £30,000 
as a legacy for the offspring of his crime. Don Jaime 
at first indignantly refuses the legacy for Federico, but 
afterwards, moved by Mr. Patrick’s arguments, and 
still more by Eulalia’s grief at the approaching de- 
parture of her son to seek his fortune in a distant land, 
yields and accepts the legacy for Federico. ll is 
happiness for a while, but a dark cloud soon obscures 
the household. The origin of his large fortune is dis- 
closed to Federico, but all the facts are concealed from 
Gabriel. Sinister rumours soon get abroad as to the 
source of this large acquisition of wealth, and para- 
graphs begin to appear in the papers hinting that Don 
Jaime has enriched himself by betraying the trust re- 
posed in him by the Government. Gabriel, tortured 
by all these rumours, demands an explanation from 
his father, who proudly contradicts them, but cannot 
deny that Federico has received a large sum of money, 
nor can he explain the source of it without dishonour- 
ing Eulalia in her son’s eyes. A passionate scene be- 
tween Gabriel and his father is interrupted by 
Federico’s declaration that he will not accept a legacy 
so fruitful in unhappiness. Don Jaime, though the 
Government has, on the faith of the evil rumours, de- 
prived him of his post, resolves to return the money to 
Mr. Patrick, whom he invites to come to his house 
secretly at night to receive it. Gabriel, whose sus- 
picions have not been removed by the scene with his 
father, seeing a stranger enter the house late at night, 
conceals himself, and overhears the conversation between 
his father and Mr. Patrick. Their words and actions, 
and the secrecy of their meeting, seem to confirm his 
worst suspicions, and he bursts in suddenly upon their 
interview and wildly accuses his father. Don Jaime, 
no longer able to bear his son’s suspicion, calls in his 
wife, and bids her disclose the long-concealed secret. 
Having belied the title of the drama by telling “ that 
which cannot be told,” the unhappy Eulalia swallows 
poison, which she kept by her in a ring ready for a long 
foreseen emergency, and, proclaiming her innocence, 
dies, and brings the sad drama toan end. That the 
new play is marred by many glaring improbabilities, 
not to say absurdities, will strike any one who reads the 
foregoing sketch of the plot; but it is not so easy to 
give the reader a notion of the dramatic spirit which 
breathes through the piece, the cleverly marked charac- 
teristics of the leading dramatis persone, the masterly 
elaboration of the more passionate scenes, the grandeur 
of the sentiments and the nobility of the language in 
which they are expressed. Certain defects of construc- 
tion, and the improbabilities of the plot, cooled in the 
course of the performance the ardour of an audience 
whom the first act had worked into a state of delirious 
euthusiasm, and the applause at the end of the play 
was but slight, compared with that usually accorded to 
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a work of Don José Echegarray’s. The acting was 
excellent. Seiior Valero was a grand representative of 
Don Jaime, which will rank as one of the finest imper- 
sonations of this veteran actor; he delivered with 
extraordinary effect a remarkable soliloquy in which 
Don Jaime discourses about the terrible doubts to 
which he is exposed. Matilda Diez gave a touching 
picture of Eulalia, acting with her usual artistic power, 
and Sefior Vico was a most effective representative of 
Gabriel. 

The Teatro Espajiol has occupied all the space at our 
disposal. Fortunately, the other theatres have produced 
nothing worthy of note, except the Teatro Real, where 


Gayarre pursues his triumphant career in La Favorita 
and other operas. 








IN MILAN. 


—_+o2—_— 


N the absence of any striking novelty at the Milan 
theatres, we cannot do better than begin by ful- 
filling our promise to give a summary of the libretto of 
Pasta’s Ata-Hualpa, the production of which at the 
Dal Verme Theatre was recorded in a recent issue. 
This libretto is one of the best of the many excellent 
works of this kind which have come from the pen of 
Signor Antonio Ghislanzoni, who occupies amongst 
Italian librettists a position similar to that held by 
Verdi amongst Italian composers—in other words, who 
is facile princeps. The libretto of Ata-Hualpa 
presents a remarkable contrast to those silly, conven- 
tional, wishy-washy productions to which the finest 
strains of Verdi’s and Rossini’s music have been wedded, 
and to all the libretti which form the repertory of the 
London opera-houses. It is a powerful lyrical drama, 
full of life and abounding in situations well quali- 
fied to inspire the composer’s pen. The plot is founded 
upon the history of the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards under the command of Pizarro. Ata-Hualpa, 
who gives his name to the opera, is no other than the 
last of the Incas. Equally historical are two others of 
the leading characters—Pizarro himself, and the Friar 
Valverde ; and the slaughter of the Indians at Caja- 
marca, and of their king Ata-~Hualpa, are historical 
events. On the other hand, the lovers, whose passion 
is an essential element of the story—Cora, the niece of 
Ata-Hualpa, and Soto, a young Spanish officer, who 
seeks to restrain the ambition of Pizarro and the fierce 
fanaticism of Valverde—are creations of the poet’s own 
imagination. The struggle between love on the one 
side, and patriotism and religious sentiment on the 
other, gives rise to many of those fine contrasts which 
are the very life-blood of a dramatic work. In 
the first act we find the Spaniards seeking to de- 
ceive Ata-Hualpa. Soto, who is one of the am- 
bassadors sent by them to the Indian chief, sees 
and at first sight falls in love with Cora, the fair 
Priestess of the Sun, who is similarly moved at first 
sight of him. Not suspecting treachery, the Indian 
chief invites the Spaniards into his territory. The 
second act is occupied with the arrival of Pizarro at 
Cajamarca, and with the efforts of Valverde to convert 
Ata-Hualpa to the Christian faith. The chieftain 
proving steadfast in his own faith, recourse is had to 
threats, and eventually the Spaniards raise their 
muskets and fire upon the astonished and terrified 
Indians—an effective and very dramatic situation, 
which brings the second act to an end. We should not 
omit to say that that act contains a great duet between 
Soto and Cora. In the third act we find Ata~Hualpa 
in prison, and Cora, who has been rescued by Soto, 
trying to comfort him. The Inquisitors arrive and 
condemn the Indian chief to death. Soto, however, 
promises to save him, and Cora collects vast treasures 
from the Indians, in the hope of purchasing her 





king’s’ deliverance. In the fourth act we find that all 
the efforts of the lovers have proved fruitless. Soto 
in desperation inveighs against Pizarro, Valverde, and 
everybody, and in an extremely pathetic scene Ata- 
Hualpa, struck by the generous wrath of the young 
Spaniard, embraces and forgives the latter, and then 
proceeds to the scene of execution. Cora, unable to bear 
the shame of having abandoned her faith and loved a 
Spaniard, slays herself upon the corpse of Ata-Hualpa, 
and thus ends the touching story. As to the music of 
the opera, we have nothing to add to our last week’s 
observations. As for the execution, the music of the 
title-réle was well sung by the baritone Carbone; but 
the other performers left much to be desired. Signora 
Mocoroa, who appeared as Cora, managed her rather 
fine voice very badly, and is evidently in want of train- 
ing, a remark which applies with still more force to the 
tenor Santinelli, who was the Soto, while the bass, 
Wagner, who played the Friar Valverde, sung with 
a great want of steadiness, which may have been 
attributable to ill-health. The orchestra did _ its 
work well under the guidance of Signor Ber- 
nardi, who is to conduct at La Scala during the 
Patti performances, to which all Milan is looking 
forward with enthusiastic anticipations. Before quiting 
Ata-Hualpa, we should state that that opera was first 
produced, and that with great success, at Lima, in Peru, 
where the’composer Pasta lived for many years, and that it 
has also been performed at Genoa, where the music was 
more highly appreciated than it has been by more 
critical Milan. 

The other theatres do not call for observation this 
week, with the exception of the Carcano, where 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah has been produced with no great 
success, and the Teatro Manzoni, where the Aulularia 
of Plautus has been revived, and has pleased the public 
to an extent hardly to be expected of a play written 


200 years before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 








IN NEW YORK. 


—+o0—— 


S was announced in our last issue, Mr. Boucicault’s 

‘A «new comedy, Marriage, was produced at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre on the night of the 18th inst. The 
audience, which included all the conoscenti of the 
theatrical world of New York, seemed to be satisfied 
with the piece. The critics, however, were not so easy 
to please, and on the following day it was found that, 
instead of going with the author in his opinion that 
Marriage was equal to London Assurance, they con- 
demned it asan elaborate farce in five acts, remarkable 
neither for originality nor wit. On the same 
night the piece was brought out at Philadel- 
phia, and all the papers were united in praising 
the development of the plot, the interest of the story, 
the dramatic force of the situations, the brilliancy of 
the dialogue, and the delineation of the characters. 
In his article in the North American Review on “ The 
Decline of the Drama,” Mr. Boucicault attributed that 
decline principally to the ignorance of newspaper critics, 
who, having no accepted standard of excellence in 
literature or in art, could never agree in their views of 
any play or actor, and whose opinions, therefore, were 
regarded by their readers with distrust. In a letter to 
the New York Herald, Mr. Boucicault turns to good 
account the discrepancy between the judgments of the 
New York critics on the one side and the Philadelphia 
critics on the other. “Zhe Herald,” he points 


out “pronounces the comedy ‘a failure,’ having ‘no 
strong or clear dramatic purposes,’ and will not stand 
comparison with London Assurance. The Philadel- 
phia North American pronounces ‘the new play is 
beyond question a dramatic triumph, a masterpiece ot 
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constructive ingenuity; the humour is spontaneous, 
the wit easy and brilliant.’ The New York Jimes says 
‘ the work is over-loaded with detail to the extent of 
wearying attention.’ The Philadelphia Press declares 
‘there is not a dull situation in it. The wit sparkles 
in every scene. Mr. Boucicault hopes his work will 
rank with London Assurance, and it will. He thought 
it might be spoken of with The School for Scandal, 
and it will.” The New York Sun assures it readers that 
the whole thing was ‘a long and somewhat tiresome 
performance; it is not interesting, devoid of plot, and 
an inexcusable mistake.’ While the Philadelphia 
Inquirer says, on the other hand :—-‘ The construction 
is skilful, the situations striking and original. We 
have brilliant dialogue, characters ably conceived, well 
worked out, and artistically contrasted. If the comedy 
has not a brilliant run, Philadelphia does not know 
a good thing when she has it.’ From all this it 
appears that the same play which appears white to 
the Philadelphia press appears black in New York. 
There is an error somewhere. There is as much unani- 
mity of censure in one set of journalists as there 
is of praise inthe other. The performance was excel- 
lent in both places, so far as the actors were concerned. 
I must say the critics here addressed their attention 
almost exclusively to me and my work. This morning 
I received a call from a representative of one of the 
leading evening newspapers, who inquired if I had any 
reason to believe that the New York critics were in 
concert to avenge my late attack upon them in the 
New York Herald and in the North American Review. 
I feel quite sure they are superior to any such feeling. 
Mr. Wallack and Mr. Gilbert remarked that no pro- 
duction had ever been received at that theatre by the 
public with such bursts of applause, laughter, and en- 
thusiasm. If the critics did not record that, it was an 
oversight, and perhaps as they do not pretend to record 
public opinion, but simply to give their own, it is un- 
necessary to embarrass themselves with irrelevant 
matter. Indeed, the question is not what the public 
think of my play ; that is another affair. The question 
is that art critics constantly exhibit fa mischievous in- 
capacity of judgment. For either the Philadelphia 
press are utterly and unanimously wrong in seeing 
merit and amusement in this play, or the New York 
press are equally at fault in denying with one voice that 
it has any merit at all.” 

The mail which arrived yesterday started before the 
performance organised for the benefit of Mr. Adams had 
been given. The tickets were sold by public auction, 
Mr. Sothern and Mr. Florence being the auctioneers. 
Mr. Moss believes that a theatre double the size of the 
Academy of Music might have been filled. A telegram 
from Mrs. Adams to Mr. Sothern, on the morning of the 
1lth inst., stated that Mr. Adams had passed a bad 
night. . 





EN PASSANT. 


——1o0—— 


URING his engagement at Glasgow—an engagement 
which in all respects has been most successful—Mr. 
Irving was the guest at the periodical dinner of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, Including visitors, more than forty-four 
gentlemen were present. Mr. James Aitken, the artist, 
acted as chairman, and Mr. Donaldson as croupier. That 
Mr. Irving was received with great warmth need hardly be 
stated. Subsequently he entertained a number of old 
Glasgow friends at supper at Maclean’s hotel, where he has 
been staying. To-morrow night he appears at Dundee, and 
on Monday next at Edinburgh. 


Mr. Irvine, as we have said, has been very successful 
in Glasgow; and a shrewd firm of publishers in Edinburgh, 
evidently believing that an attack upon him in print would 





“sell,” have brought out a pamphlet entitled “ A Fashionable 
Tragedian.” The writer—who, by the way, does not care 
to disclose his name—fails to discern any positive merit 
in Mr. Irving’s acting, and in support of this view 
embellishes his pages with several grotesque caricatures of 
the actor. How far a caricature is calculated to lend 
weight to what seems to be a serious criticism it would 
be unnecessary to point out. Altogether, the pamphlet 
savours very much of a reproduction of Theophilus Cibber’s 
attack upon Garrick. It is whispered that the anonymous 
pamphleteer is the dramatic critic of the Hdinburgh Daily 
Review. The editor of that paper should at once ascertain 
whether the rumour is well-founded. Mr. Irving is to 
appear next week at Edinburgh, and it is scarcely right 
that a man who has written a violent pamphlet against 
him, and from whom nothing like an impartial criticism 
upon him could be expected, should be permitted to 
condemn his performances with all the authority which 
belongs to a deservedly-esteemed newspaper. 


Tae Churchman’s Magazine for October contains a paper 
called “ An Autograph Album,” in which the handwriting 
of our leading dramatic authors and actors is described. 
Mr. Byron’s, we are told, is generally clear and flowing, 
with little peculiarities, which, once mastered, do not 
interfere with its legibility. Mr. Gilbert’s is not quite so 
plain; it is, however, neat and regular enough. Mr. 
Burnand’s is more bold and dashing and eccentric—ellipti- 
cal, like the epistolary style of the writer. Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s is of a singularly crawling and generally indeter- 
minate sort. His friends will have it that he writes witha 
bit of wool at the top of his pen. Actors and actresses will 
be found to write, as a rule, excellent hands—clear and neat. 
Miss Robertsou’s style of caligraphy is exceedingly ladylike, 
if not particularly original. Miss Rose Leclercq is clear 
enough also in her style, but writes enormously large 
characters, getting at the utmost two or three words 
into a line. Miss Glyn’s handwriting is not much better, 
being also big, and formless to boot—a thoroughly 
masculine hand. Mr. Irving writes a neat small hand, 
nervous, like his acting, and sometimes quite as startling in 
its gyrations. It is a running hand—a sort of wild 
imitation of German letters. There is, however, something 
original as well as aristocratic about it. Mr. Toole’s is big 
and untidy. Mr. Barry Sullivan’s is large and sprawling ; 
the words take strides across the paper, something like the 
actor’s strides across the stage. Mr. Buckstone’s is wonder- 
fully distinct for that of so old and hardworked a man. 


Tue late Emperor Napoleon was not a student of 
Shakspere, but on one occasion, learning that two or three 
members of the Comédie Francaise wished to play at 
St. Petersburg, he made an apt quotation from 
Richard III, :— 


, What do they in the north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? 


Actors and their doubles, Mr. Blanchard tells us, have 
often given rise to much bewilderment and betting. In 
1843 Mr. Bennett, colloquially known as “Old Beans,” and 
at that time the manager of the Exeter Hall Hotel, was so 
much like the late William Farren, the comedian, that he 
was continually being accosted by mistake. Mr. Perryman, 
the chief accountant in the County Fire Office, was in like 
manner so exactly the reproduction of the John Reeve of 
old Adelphi memory, that many people refused for a long 
time to believe in the death of the latter, seeing the former 
still walking about. Last week heavy wagers were laid that 
Mr. J. L. Toole had been seen quietly contemplating a shop 
window in Regent-street, London, while it was well known 
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he was fulfilling an engagement at Liverpool. In all the 
theatrical clubs it was, of course, pronounced a strange de- 
lusion. Nevertheless, inquiry proved the sticklers for Mr. 
Toole’s identity not to be mistaken. After playing at 
Liverpool in Tottles and The Spelling Bee, and singing 
numberless comic songs, on Wednesday night, Mr. Toole 
started for London by the mail train, reached the Garrick 
Club at five in the morning of Thursday, slept for four 
hours, wrote fifty letters, dined with a friend, strolled 
leisurely up Regent-street, caught the quarter to three 
express train for Liverpool, and was on the stage at eight 
o'clock at night to play Tottles again. 


France has lost one of her best and most prolific comic 
dramatists in M. Théodore Barriére, who died on last 
Tuesday morning, of inflammation of the lungs, at the age of 
fifty-four. Of eighty plays which he wrote, mostly in colla- 
boration with other writers, the most successful were La 
Vie de Boéhme (1848), of which Henri Murger was joint 
author ; Les Filles de Marbre, written in conjunction with 
Lambert Thiboust, and produced at the Vaudeville in 
1853; Les Faux Bonshommes, one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the Vaudeville; and Le Feu au Couvent, pro- 
duced with great success in 1860 at the Comédie Frangaise. 
His last production was Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil, 
now running at the Palais Royal, and a new drama of his, 
entitled Za Centiéme d’Hamlet, is in rehearsal at the 
Théatre Historique. During his later days Barriére was 
oppressed by a terrible dread of being buried alive. 
The funeral took place on Friday, at Saint-Eugéne 
Church, in the presence of a vast assemblage of literary 
men and artists. The pall-bearers were M. Perrin, the 
manager of the Comédie Frangaise; M. Duquesnel, the 
manager of the Odéon; M. Deslandes, the manager of the 
Vaudeville ; and M. Vitu, the distinguished dramatic critic. 
The cortége then proceeded to the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise, where a funeral oration was pronounced by M. 
Maquet, the President of the Society of Dramatic Authors. 


Tue Rev. Panton Ham has commenced a series of 
Sunday evening sermons at his chapel, Essex-street, Strand, 
on the drama, His arguments in favour of this form of 
amusement cannot be described as novel, but it is worthy 
of note that he fails to see the necessity at present of any 
sweeping reform of the stage, and that in his opinion many 
managers are anxious to raise the tone of dramatic enter- 
tainments. It is not often that a minister of religion has 
the moral courage to make such statements, well founded 
as they may be. 


Dumas’ brilliant comedy, revived last week at the 
Comédie Frangaise, proves as attractive as ever, and 
raised the receipts to 6,213 fr, or nearly £250, on 
the first night of the reprise. On that occasion, as 
Mdme, Madeleine Brohan was dressing to play Mdme. 
de Rumitres, she was suddenly taken ill. A messenger 
was at once despatched to Mdlle. Riquer, who knew the 
part, but was unfortunately absent from home, and not to 


be found. The part was consequently read by Mdme. 
Provost-Ponsin. 


Tue theatrical requirements of the staff at Bucharest 
during the wintering of the troops in that [city, are not to 
be neglected. Negotiations are said to be pending with a 
Paris theatrical agent for the engagement of a number of 
actors and chansonnette singers, and a wooden theatre is 
about to be constructed for their performances. 


THE proceedings taken against Mr. Sothern because he 
has made himself up as the “ Crushed Tragedian,” in order 
to resemble Count Joannes, have ended as they were ex- 





pected to end. The Court refused the injunction asked for, 
and the Count will have to pay costs. 

Mr. Courtney Ware, Mr. Wyke Moore, and Mr. 
Edmund Leathes have written letters in reference to the 
cause of Mrs. Rousby’s abrupt departure from Liverpool, 
detailed in The Theatre last week. It is unnecessary to 
inflict this correspondence upon our readers. Enough to 
say that Mr. Ware flatly contradicts all Mrs. Rousby’s 
statements, and that Mr. Ware’s assertions are as flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Moore and Mr. Leathes. In the 
words of the learned judge, “there must be lying on one 
side or the other, but which side it is I profess myself 
unable to say.” The matter is now in the hands of soli- 
citors, and in all probability the points at issue will be 
satisfactorily determined in a court of law. 


In a letter to the Standard on the subject of Canon 
Money’s ideas of public amusements, “ A Canon” says :— 
‘*‘ Theatrical representations are certainly not all of them 
vicious or mischievous. Many of them, on the contrary, 
preach the principles of moral and religious duty with as 
much force, power, pathos, and eloquence as they have ever 
been preached from the pulpit. This is my deliberate 
conviction, long felt, and some worthy people may be 
greatly shocked and scandalised by it ; but the time seems 
to have arrived when a little more plainness of speech 
upon this qnestion of public amusements might be ex- 
tremely beneficial.” 

THe Baroness Caterce, daughter of Lablache, lately 
visited, we are told, the theatre of San Carlo, accompanied 
by her children. After having admired the magnificent 
interior, she expressed a wish to see the stage as well, but 
she had no sooner placed her foot upon it than she burst 
into tears. The daughter of Lablache was overcome by 
the recollection of the many and splendid triumphs which 
her father had won on those boards. The Baroness, who is 
very like her father, is said to have a “ stupendous ” soprano 
voice, and were she to make art her profession, she would 
become, it is predicted, one of the great “stars.” Accom. 
panied by a pianoforte, she sang a piece from the “ Stabat ” 
of Rossini with such power, expression, and colour that she 
awakened the enthusiasm of those who had the good 
fortune to hear her. 


THERE is an opinion abroad in New York that Mr. 
Boucicault knew the critics of this city were resolved to 
‘6 go for him ” when they got a chance, and, therefore, with 
malice prepense, he produced Marriage in Philadelphia on 
the same night, so that he might bring the journals of one 
city into conflict with the other. “I need not say,” he 
writes, “that I am incapable of practising any such joke. 
It would resemble a manceuvre in warfare, where a regi- 
ment being outflanked on both sides lies down and allows 
the hostiles to fire into each other.” 


Some years have passed since Mdlle. Titiens visited 
Naples and sang in San Carlo. As the Atheneum has 
just pointed out, the Neapolitans did not, or rather could 
not, appreciate her genius, and Titiens was much annoyed 
by the offensive criticisms of underbred persons who occu- 
pied the front seats in the pit. M. Alexandre Dumas was 
here, too, at the same time, and, at the instigation of a 
mutual friend, lashed the impertinences of the soi-disant 
critics in a little journal which he edited. 


AN influential Brighton paper, referring to Madame 
Nilsson’s singing at the recent Kuhe concert, says that 
“it was, of course, greatly admired, as any effort of so 
grand an artist is bound to be; but it failed to evoke the 
enthusiasm we have seen it do in times past. Then, again, 


there is a certain brusqueness in her manner which does 
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not commend itself to English notions of feminine deport- 
ment.” 

Mr. FarJEon, accompanied by his wife and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, left Liverpool for New York 
on Thursday, Mr. Farjeon will be absent in the United 
States about four months, during which time he will give a 
series of readings, and then accompany Mr. Jefferson to his 
estate in the South. Mr. Farjeon, wherever he goes, will 
be followed by kindly thoughts and pleasant memories. 


A TELEGRAM from Turin announces the extraordinary 
success of a new play by Signor Giacosa, entitled J/ Fratello 
@ Armi, and produced at the Gerbino Theatre. The author 
was called before the curtain twenty-two times. 


Tae announcement of the new Grecian Theatre contains 
the following :—“ The dramatic company will be one of the 
most powerful and attractive in London, and while includ- 
ing those old favourites, whose past success have gained for 
them a deserved popularity, will include several new and 
important engagements.” This, Messrs. Conquest and 
Pettitt, shows a want of scholastic Meritt. 

THERE was much diversity of opinion as to whether the 
rifle feats of Mr. F. Frayne on the stage were genuine. 
The following paragraph, from the New York Dramatic 
News of September 29th, may throw some light on the 
subject :—“ Last week, while playing at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston, Clara Butler, the wife of Frank Frayne, while 
shooting at an apple in her husband’s hand, took off the first 
two fingers of hisleft hand. Frayne bore it so quietly that 
no one in the audience was enabled to perceive the acci- 
dent that had taken place. The same afternoon the 
wounded man, after losing a great deal of blood, had the 
fingers amputated at the middle joint. It is curious that 
Mrs. Frayne says she had a presentiment all day that some- 
thing bad was about to happen. She fainted when she 
found what she had done.” 


* In Edinburgh theatrical enterprise appears doomed to 
failure. The Edinburgh Theatre, Castle-terrace, one of 
the finest in the kingdom, the building of which was 
carried out with so much vigour, was not, when com- 
pleted, vigorously managed, and was ultimately carried on 
at a loss. The building, which cost somewhere about 
£80,000, has been sold for £26,700, a sum said to be only 
sufficient to meet the liabilities of the shareholders. The 
purchasers are the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the purpose to which the building is to be 
adapted is a theological college and synod-hall. 


Happy himself, Mr. Henry Graves, the printseller, is 
desirous of being the cause of happiness to others. He 
intends to leave his Shaksperian pictures to the Memorial 
Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon, and is prepared to” subscribe 
£100 towards the fund for completing the Memorial, if 
thirty other gentlemen will but do the same. 


Pascucci’s new opera J/ Pronosticante Fanatico, recently 
produced at the Argentina Theatre in Rome, and favour- 
ably received by the public,” was withdrawn after two 
performances, though by his contract with the management, 
the composer was entitled to at least four performances of 
his work, The matter will probably come before the law- 
courts. 


THE Queen’s Theatre, it would seem, has been renamed 
the National Theatre for no other purpose than to annoy 
Mr. Chatterton, who has always spoken with just pride of 
Drury Lane as the National Theatre. 

Mr. Byron lately declared that Mrs. Kendal was not 


only the best actress at present on the stage, but the greatest 
he had ever seen, 





Miss NEILson opened an engagement at Liverpool last 
week, but on Wednesday was taken so ill as to be unable 
to appear. She is now better. 


Miss Amy SuHerrpan has married the gentleman who a 
short time ago saved her from a watery grave in the 
Thames, and who, we are told, declares that he “‘ respects 
her too much to allow her to reappear on the stage.” 


Tue Figaro says a new theatre is to be built in North- 
umberland-avenue. It is a pity the Lion’s Tail was not 
saved for the opening piece. 


Berwin has lost a very promising young actress in 
Matilde Ramm, of the Residenz Theatre, who died at the 
beginning of last week. Only three months ago she was 
married to Herr Beckmann, an actor at the same house. 


THE death is also announced of M. Lauzanne, author of 


many successful vaudevilles in conjunction with the late 
M. Duvert. 


Mpme. Parti is to appear in four operas at La Scala, in 
Milan, namely, Za Traviata, on the 3rd Nov. ; Faust, on the 
7th ; Il Barbiere di Siviglia, on the 11th ; and Jd Trovatore 
on the 15th, The Milanese public complain about the 
great increase in the prices of admission for these per- 
formances, and some think it is mistaken policy to charge 
50 fr. for a stall. 


Mopme. Ni1sson is spending a few days in Paris, prior to 
her departure for Moscow and St. Petersburg, where she is 
said to be engaged at 7,000 fr. (£280) a night. She is 
likely to appear at the Vienna Court Opera next spring. 


MapamE Marte Rozz, after singing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and in Paris, will, at the beginning of next year, 
embark for the United States. She is to appear in New 
York on the 17th January. Her absence will be deeply 
regretted by opera-goers here. 


Last Wednesday, Madame Ethelka Gerster appeared at 
St. Petersburg in the Sonnambula, and was very favourably 
received. 


Mr. James and Mr. Thorne will probably reappear at 
the Vaudeville Theatre on the 3rd November, when Our 
Boys will be played for the 901st time. 


THE next novelty at the Gaiety will be a three-act 
comedy called The Grasshopper, adapted from La Cigale, by 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy. Miss E. Farren will probably 
play the part created in Paris by Madame Chaumont. 


On the 24th November Jane Shore will be revived 


at the Princess’s Theatre, with Miss Heath as Mistress 
Jane. 


Miss Dacre, who is to appear in Paris very shortly as 
Jo in a version of Bleak House, has taken the Duke’s 
Theatre. The opening piece will be Sardanapalus, but the 
manageress, as may be supposed, relies chiefly upon Camille 
which has been materially altered by Mr. Wills since it 
was first brought out. The passages which gave so much 
offence to the Roman Catholics in Liverpool, and to which 
the comparative failure of the play in that town may be 
ascribed, are to be considerably modified, if not expunged 
altogether. 


THe drama of Jiz is now transferred from the Opera 
Comique to the Royal Aquarium. The Opera Comique 
will be reopened on the 12th of November with the new 
opera by Messrs, W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Miss 
Alice May, Mrs. Howard Paul, Mr. Rutland Barrington, 
Mr. R. Temple, and Mr. John Chatterton are included in 
the cast. 
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“ Formosa” will be the next revival at the Adelphi. 
Miss Ep1tn Bruce, we regret to say, is seriously ill. 


Mr. Witson Barrett replaces Mr. Sefton Parry as the 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, Hull. 


Tue great event of the winter season at the Comédie 
Frangaise will probably be the production of a new five-act 
comedy which M. Emile Augier has just read to the artists. 
The cast will be a strong one, comprising the well-known 
names of MM. Got, Coquelin,! and ,Thiron, and Mdmes. 
Croizette and Reichemberg. 


M. Jacques Normanp’s new three-act comedy, Les 
petites Marmites, is announced for production at the 
Gymnase to-morrow night. It is to be preceded by a 
revival of Scribe’s one-act comedy, La Somnambule, for 
the début of Mdlle. Lesage. 


Tue Opéra Comique is about to revive Gounod’s Cing- 
Mars, the course of which was interrupted at its forty-fourth 
performance. The composer has in the meantime made 
several changes and additions. This opera is to be produced 
early in the season at the San Carlo of Naples. Arrange- 
ments have been made for its production in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vienna, Pesth, Brussels, Madrid, &c. Negotiations 
for the same purpose are pending with English and German 
opera managers. 


Tue cast of Barriére’s new drama La Centiéme d’Hamlet, 
now in rehearsal at the Thédtre Historique, comprises the 
names of MM. Clément-Just, Charly, and Cosset, and Mdlle. 
Méa. The first performance is expected to take place about 
the middle of next month. 


A NEW opera by MM. Sardou and Deffés has been read to 
the artists of the Paris Opéra Comique. The scene is laid 
in Portugal, at an undefined period, and the provisional 
title is Le Mariage de Fernande. 


Tue death is announced of M. Hippolyte Tisserand, 
who gained his chief successes as an actor at the Odéon, 
where a comedy written by him and M. E. Nus, and 
entitled Le Vicaire de Wakefield, was produced in 1854, 


“HAMLET” was played at the Cologne Stadttheater the 
other evening with considerable success, in spite of a 
wretched mise-en-scéne, the ghost effects especially being 
very badly managed. The title-réle was well played by 
Herr Bergmann, who seems to have derived some hints 
from Mr. Irving’s impersonation. 


FRivLeIn WESSELY, the young tragédienne of seventeen, 
whose brilliant success at Berlin we recorded last July, is, 
we are happy to hear, likely to be engaged at the Vienna 
Burgtheater on the expiration of her present engagement at 
the Leipzig Stadttheater. The young lady learned her art 
at the Vienna Dramatic School, where she gained the first 
prize in tragedy. 


A NEw five-act heroic opera, entitled Armin, has been 
produced at the Dresden Court Theatre with success. It is 
the first opera of Herr Heinrich Hofmann, a well-known 
musical teacher, who had already gained some fame by his 
“‘ Hungarian suite for orchestra.” 


On the 10th October last year, Heinrich von Kleist’s 
centenary was celebrated at Dresden with some solemnity. 
It was afterwards discovered that Kleist was born in 1777, 
and not in 1776. The Dresden Court Theatre has sought 
to make good the error by repeating the celebration this 
year, and producing Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg on the 
10th inst., with a prologue in honour of the author, 





Tue performances of George Sand’s comedy, Le Marquis 
de Villemer, interrupted for some weeks by the vacation of 
M. Worms, were resumed at the Comédie Frangaise last 
night, with Mdlle. Emilie Broisat in the part played by 
Mdlle. Croizette on the recent revival of the comedy. The 
change will satisfy M. Sarcey, who thought that Malle. 
Croizette was disqualified by the riches rondeurs of her 
person for the part of George Sand’s graceful heroine. 
Mdlle. Broisat is both intellectually and physically the beau 
idéal representative of the interesting Mdlle. de Saint- 
Geneix. 


At the Valle Theatre in Rome, the Pietriboni company 
are still playing to good houses. In Ji Bicchier d’ Acqua 
(Seribe’s Verre d’Eau), Signor Rasi made his début the other 
evening as the lover, with much success. He is quite a 
young man, and promises to be an excellent jewne premier. 


MDLLE. Pierson’s short engagement at Brussels came to 
an end on Saturday. In addition to Dora, she appeared in 
the title-réle of the Za Dame aux Camélias. Pierre 
Gendron is a success at the Thédtre du Parc, and is to be 
followed by Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil, the latest 
Palais Royal production. 


Mr. STEPHEN Fiske, as we anticipated, has become the 
lessee of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. If Mr. Irving goes to 
America, he will probably play at that house. 


Mrs. Mataprop says she never cared for a play since she 
heard her Edward recite that bit from Shakspere, begin- 
ning, “‘Oh! his mephitic soul, his uncle !” 


In the article on Lian in our last issue are these words :— 
“The flashing retorts of the players in Le Sphinx at the 
Comédie Frangaise contrasted wonderfully with the tame 
answering each other by the performers who so ludicrously 
travestied the play in English.” Le Sphinx was never 
performed in English. The writer desires to say that he 
referred to L’£trangeére. 








CYRIL TOURNEUR. 


—__oo—_— 


ROM one point of view the “ Elizabethan” 
dramatists will always be regarded by posterity 
as a singularly unfortunate race. But little informa- 
tion as to their private history and character has come 
down to us. They had no Boswell to chronicle their 
personal peculiarities and their “wit combats” at 
the Mermaid, no Pepys to keep from oblivion 
the trifling yet noteworthy incidents of the 
days in which they flourished. Even of Shak- 
spere himself we know almost nothing beyond the 
bare facts that he was born at Stratford, came to 
London to push his fortunes, served the theatre in 
various capacities, attained considerable distinction as 
a dramatist, and returned to Stratford to enjoy his 
otium cum dignitate, and die. The importance of 
biography, in fact, was not then recognised, and the 
idea that a gifted writer's fame might come to rest 
almost exclusively upon an excellent “life,” as in the 
case of Dr. Johnson, would in all probability have been 
laughed to scorn. 

The most nebulous of all the figures in the literary 
world at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
undoubtedly Cyril Tourneur, the author of the Atheist’s 
Tragedy and other dramatic works. From an allusion 
in one of these works to Michaelmas Term it is supposed 
that he belonged to one of the Inns of Court, but no 
confirmation of the conjecture can be discovered. Be 
that as it may, he was obviously a scholar, and the 
pieces he wrote seem to have been fairly well received 
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and frequently represented. One of his contemporaries 
wrote of him :— 


His fame unto that pitch was only raised, 
As not to be despised, nor too much praised. 


Here, we think, he received less, if anything, than his 
due. His plays, though by no means free from wild 
extravagance and impossible characters and incidents, 
unquestionably bear the impress of genius, and as 
examples of dramatic art will well repay perusal. 
Consequently, we extend a hearty welcome to the 
volumes before us,* more especially as Mr. Collins has 
discharged his duties as editor with marked care and 
good taste. 

The list of Tourneur’s plays is very brief. First in 
order of merit, as of time, is the Revenger’s Tragedy, 
“acted by the King’s servants,” and published in quarto 
in 1607 and 1608. The interest of the plot depends 
chiefly upon the efforts made by a mother to induce her 
daughter to submit to dishonourable advances on the 
part of a man of high lineage. The girl can scarcely 
believe that it is her mother who is giving her such 
counsel. ‘ Mother,” she abruptly exclaims, drawing 
back and pointing towards her,— 


Mother, come out of that poisonous woman there ! 


Both the idea and the expression are exceedingly 
dramatic. “The reality and life of this dialogue,” 
writes Lamb, “ pass any scenical illusion I ever felt.” 
The scene of the Revenger’s Tragedy is laid in Italy. 
Tourneur’s second best work, the Atheist’s Tragedy ; 
or, the Honest Man’s Revenge, was published in 1612, 
but as it is full of metrical imperfections Mr. Collins 
thinks it was written before the Revenger. The inci- 
dent of Levidulcia conveying Sebastian and Fresco out 
of her chamber on the approach of Belleforest is obviously 
taken from Boccaccio. Mr. Collins does not give any 
space to the Arreignment of London in his edition, 
although the ever-needy Daborne, under date June 25, 
1613, expressly states that in order to get the piece 
finished by a given time he had engaged Tourneur to 
write one of the acts. The only comedy Tourneur is 
known to bave written, The Nobleman, was entered 
on the book of the Stationers’ Company, February 15, 
1611. It was never printed, and the manuscript was 
es about a hundred years ago by Warburton’s 
cook. 

The distinctive characteristics of Tourneur’s genius— 
for genius, as we have already said, he certainly pos- 
sessed—are easily to be perceived. If Dr. Johnson was 
justified in asserting that Shakspere’s Richard III. 
contained matter of a “ shocking ” nature, it is hard to 
say what epithet should be applied to plays like the 
Atheist and the Revenger. The plots are devised 
without any deference to probability, the majority of 
the characters never had anything like proto- 
types in nature, and the horrible is used with 
an unsparing hand. In the Revenger, for instance, 
a certain duke, while on his way to meet a 
woman who has gained his affections, is induced to 
kiss what proves to be the skull of a girl whom he has 
betrayed. The skull having been poisoned, he dies soon 
afterwards in great agony, which is scarcely diminished 
by the discovery that a criminal intrigue exists between 
his wife and a very nearrelation. In spite of drawbacks 
like these, the plays of Cyril Tourneur may be studied 
with advantage, seeing that almost every scene displays 
energy of thought, poetic sympathy, and a keen per- 
ception of dramatic effect. They are not equal to 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Vittoria Corombona, 
and Edward II., but they do not fall short of those 
plays to such an extent as the comparative obscurity in 
which Tourneur has hitherto remained would lead 
many to suppose. 





* “The Plays and Poems of oye Tourneur.” Edited, with 
Critical Introduction and Notes, by Joun Cuurton Couns. 
(London: Chatto & Windus), 





CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





II.—ABANDON. 


NE of the most perceptible charms of decent free- 
dom is the gracefulness which results from it. 
The restraints imposed by mauvais-honte and the fear 
of ridicule or contempt on the bearing of English 
people tend to render their movements and conduct un- 
doubtedly less graceful than those of other nations. 
Hence the somewhat special admiration excited amongst 
us by that pleasant ease of manner so rare even in the 
best society as to be always remarkable and often 
envied. Impediments to free action, which are ana- 
logous to those oppressing persons in private life, affect 
their representatives on the public stage. The process 
of casting these hindrances aside is the art of abandon. 
The idea of abandon is usually associated with spirited 
renderings of such parts as those of the Ladies Teazle, 
Gay Spanker, Betty Noel, &c., or the rattling exuberance 
of Dazzles, Jingles, and Diddlers. But a far more 
extended meaning may be given to it. We would use 
it to signify the laying aside of untimely cares, cumber- 
some traditions, absurd conventionalities, false shame, 
and, above all, self-consciousness—the liberation, in 
fact, of the actor's mind from whatever prevents him 
identifying himself with the part to be represented, or 
joining freely in the action of the play. The first 
restraint to be shaken off is one caused by uncertain 
recollection of the “ words.” While the mental faculty 
is engrossed in the effort to recall them, it cannot be 
readily and easily applied to the interpretation of the 
character supposed to be expressing himself in unpre- 
meditated language. It is the manifest embarrassment 
proceeding from anxiety and endeavour to remember 
‘“‘words” and cues which makes amateurs as a rule so 
apparently inferior to professional actors, whose trained 
memories act more independently of volition, and leave 
greater liberty to their minds. 

For an actor to play with abandon, it seems essential 
either that he should have a good memory, natural or 
cultivated, and should have imprinted on it his part ; or 
he must be endowed with the power, either native or 
acquired through practice, of taking his “words” from 
the prompter withont any effort of listening. Great is 
the facility with which French actors avail themselves 
of the prompter’s services, and yet do not seem to rely 
on his aid, and, of course, with a varied répertovre these 
services are indispensable. The sight of performers on 
our stage standing semi-paralysed through deprivation 
of “words,” is no uncommon one. Many instances 
might be cited from the new plays recently produced. 
But a short while since, the performance of an able 
actor, who once distinguished himself by the praise- 
worthy abandon with which he rendered a character 
part in one of Mr. Robertson’s plays, was quite marred, 
and his reputation imperilled—though only, we hope, 
for the brief period of a “first night ”—by his failure 
to recollect his “words” and the consequent and 
manifest restraint of his acting. That a veteran actor 
at the same theatre should have lost the ease of his 
former manner from a similar cause is, of course, only 
the subject of regret, and while availing ourselves of the 
case as an illustration, we disclaim any thought of 
reproaching one who has now earned exemption from 
blame. 

Emancipated by study from the labour of difficult 
recollection of phrases, the actor has next to discard 
some petty cares likely to occupy him. Curiosity as to 
the size or component parts of the audience often seems 
to withhold his attention from his part. Abandon is 
impossible so long as he is looking out of the scenic 
into the actual world, and if actors could but realise the 
annoyance which a spectator feels with them when their 
wandering gaze is directed about the house, they would 
be more attentive to cure this prevailing fault. 
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Actresses are, however, naturally more culpable than 
actors in this respect. Even those on the French 
stage, where abandon is sometimes seen to perfection, 
are by no means free from this feminine original sin. 
Mdme. Favart, indeed,whose admirable skill is so highly 
esteemed as to be positively overrated, is often guilty of 
searching the house with her dull pale eyes until, 
despite her talent, one momentarily hates her for 
destroying the illusion she might otherwise keep up 
of being the character she plays. How can she seem to 
abandon herself, when we know that it is she, Favart, 
and not the woman she personates, who, for her own 
sake, is inspecting those in the region of which she 
ought scarcely to be aware ? 

A London actress of good instincts and well-merited 
popularity may have been observed to err lately in this 
respect, by permitting, we think, unconsciously, her 
attention to be diverted from the stage. That the 
heroine of Mr. Byron’s piece at the Princess’s should 
be occasionally inattentive is pardonable, but she who 
never seemed “ bored” by tranquil suitors in society- 
plays should, at least, not appear tired of \the melo- 
dramatic lovers that have supplanted her less emotional 
admirers. With the damsels on the stage whose very 
presence there is for the purpose of effectively “ looking 
out” from it, we do not deal. If they cannot make 
actresses, they may surely “ make eyes.” 

The temptation to survey the house must, of course, 
be strong on a first entrance. But there is an oppor- 
tunity and a mode of surveying it of which some per- 
formers avail themselves, without, for an instant, quit- 
ting their part. Many occasions occur when a direct, 
steady, comprehensive gaze over the footlights is most 
natural and appropriate. But an inspecting, rolling, 
furtive, sidelong glance, that betrays a mind wandering 
from the purpose of the play, irritates the audience. 

Another common and despicable cause of embarras- 
sing preoccupation which should be invariably aban- 
doned, is the “care of clothes.” The perpetual 
“minding” which the male hat, so conspicuous in modern 
stage life, needs on account of its shape and texture, may 
almost be said to be detrimental to histrionic art. 
French actors, by dexterous manceuvring, certainly 
impart some animation to the irrepressible chapeau 
which never will stay in the hall, but the English are 
generally as much encumbered with their inert head- 
pieces as they would be if required to hold a sleeping 
baby throughout their performance. The dramatic 
ability ascribed to Bulwer Lytton was never more 
singularly displayed than when he wrote the fine exit 
for Darnley’s hat in the play now on the “ Court” stage 
although the by no means excessive abandon of its 
owner is thereby rather diminished than otherwise. 

But if a hat is a “black care” to a man, what 
thought-absorbing distraction does not a long dress 
cause toa woman. A hat may be put down; a train 
cannot be so disposed of. It is even worse than a 
dormant child, for it is a lively object of affection, 
seldom at rest, and always clinging around the feet of 
the lady to whom it is inseparably attached. Should 
she be of gentle nature, she will pat, and coax, and 
quietly repress its importunities for notice. But we 
have seen more unnatural women shake and even kick 
it out with a vigour distressing to behold. Once, 
indeed, we witnessed a famous actress at the Francais 
lift it bodily up in her arms, and so carry it, making a 
triumphant and victorious entrance which otherwise 
would have been retarded. But this was resolute 
Malle. Croizette, in a prononcé réle, and she would 
have carried out the hero, Jean de Thommeray, himself, 
if necessary. Sometimes the “trailing garments 
of the night ” defy subjection, as the owner of 
the ‘“ Moonstone” found the other evening, when 
a cruel serpent of tulle coiled and clung about her. 
Yet, incredible as the statement may appear, there are 
women who can abandon anxiety as to the management 
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of their dress. Such of our readers as saw the ever- 
memorable Désclée, in Maison Neuve, dart to and fro 
across the stage of the Princess’s, her sweeping robe 
following and not impeding her graceful movements, 
will well remember the disregard she showed for such 
millinery adjuncts. Little heed alsois paid by the leading 
spirits of the French national theatre to their faultless 
apparel, which seems by some wonderful instinct to 
cease from troubling when let alone. Nor should the 
rare discretion of the Misses Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and a 
few other ornaments of the London stage, in evincing 
proper dress-forgetfulness, be left unpraised. 

Thus far we have dealt with the mere rudiments of 
the art of abandon. Its finer principles must be dis- 
cussed at another time. 








ARTEMUS WARD. 
By Howarp Pavt. 


RTEMUS WARD was a delightful companion, and, when 
not oppressed by illness or fatigued with work, was as 
gay and animated as a boy. Though of delicate and sensitive 
organisation, he had a wonderful flow of animal spirits, that 
developed in all sorts of whimsical freaks. He related stories of 
his western experiences as a “showman,” in his solemn manner, 
that convulsed his hearers; and when out and about with his 
companions, he rarely opened his lips without uttering a quaint 
figure of speech or droll exaggeration of phrase. Now and then, 
when humour took him, he would pun as madly as the redoubt- 
able H. J. Byron himself, that wag that’s braved a thousand 
ears. But it was his droll turns of thought, funny fancies, and 
grotesque Yankee elaborations that afforded the greatest 
pleasure. 

I was breakfasting with him one morning at a not par- 
ticularly clean quasi-French Leicester-square restaurant, and he 
observed a hair in the butter. 

“ Waiter,” he called. 

“yon.” 

‘“‘ Have you any bald butter ? ” 

The waiter looked puzzled. 

“ Any what, sir?” 

“ Do me the favour to gaze upon that butter. Do you perceive 
anything ?” demanded Artemus. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, sir; I do see; yes, sir—a hair, sir.” 

‘Now, you understand me, perhaps ? ” 

“ Ah, yes, sir—bald butter—yes, sir; but never heard it called 
like that before,” and off shuffled the water, smothering a smile. 

A knot of men came out of the Savage Club one evening, after 
one of the Saturday dinners, and at the door stood a good speci- 
men of a weather-beaten, red-faced, broken-down old London 
cabman, attired in one of those triple-caped overcoats that are 
fast disappearing from the metropolitan ranks. Artemus was 
struck with the old fellow’s garb, and, as he mounted his box, 
called out: “Cabby, hi! come down, I want you.” He did as 
requested. 

“ Cabby,” continued Artemus, with a twinkle of the eye, “ you 
are the very man I wish to see. I’ve been dining here with some 
literary and artistic swells, and they can’t enlighten me, and I feel 
youcan.” The old jarvey looked inquiringly. 

“ Now, be good enough to tell me the difference between con- 
vergence and divergence ?” 

The old man puckered up his withered lip, scratched his sparse 
head, and, with the broadest of grins, replied :— 

‘Well, sir, you’re a stranger to me, but I should say there’s a 
good deal to be said on both sides.” 

“Good!” shouted Artemus. “That’s what I call the retort 
cautious, All right—now drive us.” 

Three of us entered the cab. 

“ Any particular place ? ” the man asked. 

“Oh! ah!” (and pretending to confer with us for an instante 
which he did with inimitable by-play) ; “ drive to the Boundless 
Prairie.” 

“ Where is that, sir?” 
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“What! a London cabman, and don’t know the Boundless 
Prairie ?” 

“Ts it a public-house ? ” 

“ By the way,” laughed Artemus, sotto voce to his companions, 
“that wouldn’t make a bad sign for a public-house. If I ever 
give up the quill and turn licensed victualler, that shall be the 
name of my maiden establishment.” Then turning to the cabman 
he resumed :— 

“So you don’t know the Boundless Prairie ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Well, then, we'll alter our minds. Drive us to the Alhambra, 
instead.” 


And to the Alhambra we went, and passed, I need hardly say, 


a jolly evening, for Artemus was in high spirits, and overflowing 
with whimsical conceits. 


Shortly after his arrival in England, I embarked for the United 
States, and he kindly gave me a number of letters of introduction 
to his friends in New York. Some of these letters, though 
written hurriedly, and, as it were, on the spur of the moment, 
were so funny and characteristic that I retained them. Here is a 
copy of the one he gave me to his publisher in New York :— 


54, Piccadilly, London, September 4, 1866. 

Dear Carleton,—The bearer of this note, Mr. Howard Paul, 
visits the United States with a view to giving entertainments. 
Apart from his capacity in this respect, Mr. Paul has a taste for 
literature, so give him some books; in fact, give him a library. 
He can doubtless arrange to take it about with him on his varied 
tours, and reflect how some of your amusing publications will 
cheer his lonely way and smooth the asperities of our rough 
American travel. If I- may throw out a trifling suggestion, I 
would have the works becomingly, nay, expensively bound, so 
that when Mr. Paul returns to Europe he can preserve this library 
as a monument (how a library ost a monument, I don’t pre- 
cisely see, but this phrase will serve), and, perhaps, hand it down 
to his family (if he has one), for the edification and instruction of 
future generations of unborn Pauls. It will not be long now 
before F appear at the Egyptian Hall in my lecture. I rather 
flinch meeting John Bull face to face; but, if he takes to me 
personally as he has to my books, I think I may count on a big 
success. A friend arrived from Liverpool yesterday, and presente 
me with a small case of Bourbon. We drink your health stand- 
ing.—Ever sincerely, ArteMus Warp. 


Here is one to a gentleman, Mr. Nicholson, who, at the period 
of writing, was an attaché of the New York Press :— 


54, Piccadilly, London, September, 1866. 
Dear Nicholson,—You have often seen, no doubt, the name 
of Howard Paul in the English journals. He is the bearer of 
this note. He returns to his native land to give some of the 
delightful entertainments with which his name is so extensively 
associated up and down the British kingdom. I desire you to 
know Mr. Paul, because, independently of his ability as an 
“ entertainer,” he is a man and a brother—he is a literary cuss by 
profession, and therefore is legitimately entitled to a cordial 
welcome at the hands of literary cusses all over the world. Take 
him to your heart, my sweet Rolando! I introduce him to all 
the ook souls, and believe me, “my pretty gazelle,” as ever, 

yours truly, A. Warp. 





DE BAR’S FALSTAFF MEDAL. 


— last breath had but a short time left the body of “ Rare 

old Ben,” when an old companion and a very dear old 
friend, Mr. Davenport, started on the same journey to the un- 
known land. Both were great in their way, and both were 
estimable men. The death of the two so closely together re- 
calls to memory an interesting incident that happened about two 
years since, and one that made a memorable episode in the stage 
life of the greatest of modern Falstaffs. Mr. Davenport reached 
St. Louis about the time mentioned, coming from the South. 
While walking down Fourth-street, in Louisville, a short time 
previous, he had seen some trinkets in a pawnbroker’s window 
which he thought might be worth buying for stage purposes, and 
therefore stepped in to try to purchase them. While in the store 
he saw a magnificent, weighty, and elaborately-worked gold medal, 
which could have belonged to no one excepting some Jack Falstaff. 
On the face of it was a raised figure of the knight, surrounded 
with a wreath. On the obverse side an engraved inscription had 
been cut away. Whom this relic could have belonged to, Ned 
wondered. Hackett had no medal given to him, or there would 
have been some record of it. Therefore it must have been the 
property of Stephen Kemble, the only other Falstaff of any great 








note who had trodden the American boards. How a medal 
belonging to him could have come into the possession of a 
Louisville pawnbroker is somewhat of a mystery. The man 
of the golden balls knew nothing about it. He had probably 
bought it of his predecessor, attaching to it only the value of the 
gold. The probability is that it was stolen from Mr. Kemble, 
or some of his family, and then found its way to the destination 
where it was discovered. The facts as related by Mr. Davenport 
were talked about, thought over, and then forgotten, except in the 
mind of one lady, an ardent admirer of “Old Ben,” the actor. 
This lady sent to Louisville and purchased the relic, and it was 
presented to Ben De Bar publicly on the stage of his own theatre, 
in the early part of last season; and until he became ill he never 
ceased to wear it. At the time, only a few knew who was the 
donor, or whence the medal had come. Mrs. A. B. Wakefield 
purchased it—the same who stepped up to Ben’s grave at the 
funeral, and laid upon it the floral tribute to Falstaff. Mr. 
Davenport sleeps at Woodlawn, Mr. De Bar in Bellefontaine. It 
must be a pleasant reminiscence to the donor of the Falstaff 
medal to remember the somewhat singular circumstances which 
associate one name with the greatest tragedian and the greatest 
low-comedy actor that the present generation has seen in 
America. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—1o2— 


LA MARJOLAINE. 


r prizes of virtue were to be distributed among the various 

critics who have discovered impropriety in the English version 
of La Marjolaine, the principal gold medal would certainly have 
to be awarded to the critic of The Era. “ La Marjolaine,” he 
says, ‘has been applauded to the echo; the sentences of double 
meaning have been appreciated sincerely.” He cites one phrase 
with a double meaning, in which the objectionable signification 
could not, as he honourably admits, have been intended by the 
adapter; and then, seeking for another example of impropriety, 
pretends to have found it where nothing of the kind exists. 
“ Annibal,” he writes (in English this name should be written 
aud pronounced “ Hannibal”), “ watches as the maid brushes 
her mistress’s fair hair, watches intently as her slippers are 
removed, and at last, when she stands in her petticoat body, with 
bare arms and bare neck, he closes the lid of the chest with a 
bang, and says, ‘I can stand this no longer.’” Nothing of the 
kind. 

After complaining that the chest in which he has been confined 
is “dark” and “by no means capacious,” and remarking that 
“for this sort of lark a box should be spacious,” he quits the box 
to seek a more conyenient hiding-place, observing, as he gets out, 
that he can “stand this no longer.” Here is the passage, stage 
direction and all, as it occurs in the manuscript of the piece now 
before me. “TI can stand it no longer (gets out of box). But 
where am I to hide? ” &e. 

The remark in the French original, corresponding to the one in 
the English adaptation which so shocks the critic, is simply 
“ Pétais trop mal la dedans.” Is “J ’étais trop mal la dedans” 
susceptible of an indecent interpretation? I leave it to careful 
students of indecency to say. 

SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 


) Sapangcscacns was born at Salisbury in 1584. I have called 
the attention of my Salisbury friends to the fact that the 
tercentenary will be in 1884, and suggested that they should pro- 
vide for it. The Salisbury folk boast of Massinger and of Taylor, 
the Water Poet, and they think more, perhaps, of the latter, but 
they have put up no memorial for either. One way in which they 
might do good service would be to get up a yearly performance of 
an acting play of Massinger’s, and two or three of those now 
unacted. This would be a commemoration gratifying to the 
lovers of the Elizabethan drama, and bring more visitors to 
Salisbury, to see the Cathedral, the remarkable Blackmore 
American Museum, the County Museum, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, 

and Wilton. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W., 
Oct, 4, 1877. ; 
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Actresses are, however, naturally more culpable than 
actors in this respect. Even those on the French 
stage, where abandon is sometimes seen to perfection, 
are by no means free from this feminine original sin. 
Mdme. Favart, indeed,whose admirable skill is so highly 
esteemed as to be positively overrated, is often guilty of 
searching the house with her dull pale eyes until, 
despite her talent, one momentarily hates her for 
destroying the illusion she might otherwise keep up 
of being the character she plays. How can she seem to 
abandon herself, when we know that it is she, Favart, 
and not the woman she personates, who, for her own 
sake, is inspecting those in the region of which she 
ought scarcely to be aware ? 

A London actress of good instincts and well-merited 
popularity may have been observed to err lately in this 
respect, by permitting, we think, unconsciously, her 
attention to be diverted from the stage. That the 
heroine of Mr. Byron’s piece at the Princess’s should 
be occasionally inattentive is pardonable, but she who 
never seemed “ bored” by tranquil suitors in society- 
plays should, at least, not appear tired of \the melo- 
dramatic lovers that have supplanted her less emotional 
admirers. With the damsels on the stage whose very 
presence there is for the purpose of effectively “ looking 
out” from it, we do not deal. If they cannot make 
actresses, they may surely “ make eyes.” 

The temptation to survey the house must, of course, 
be strong on a first entrance. But there is an oppor- 
tunity and a mode of surveying it of which some per- 
formers avail themselves, without, for an instant, quit- 
ting their part. Many occasions occur when a direct, 
steady, comprehensive gaze over the footlights is most 
natural and appropriate. But an inspecting, rolling, 
furtive, sidelong glance, that betrays a mind wandering 
from the purpose of the play, irritates the audience. 

Another common and despicable cause of embarras- 
sing preoccupation which should be invariably aban- 
doned, is the “care of clothes.” The perpetual 
“minding” which the male hat, so conspicuous in modern 
stage life, needs on account of its shape and texture, may 
almost be said to be detrimental to histrionic art. 
French actors, by dexterous manceuvring, certainly 
impart some animation to the irrepressible chapeau 
which never will stay in the hall, but the English are 
generally as much encumbered with their inert head- 
pieces as they would be if required to hold a sleeping 
baby throughout their performance. The dramatic 
ability ascribed to Bulwer Lytton was never more 
singularly displayed than when he wrote the fine exit 
for Darnley’s hat in the play now on the “ Court ” stage 
although the by no means excessive abandon of its 
owner is thereby rather diminished than otherwise. 

But if a hat is a “black care” to a man, what 
thought-absorbing distraction does not a long dress 
cause toa woman. A hat may be put down; a train 
cannot be so disposed of. It is even worse than a 
dormant child, for it is a lively object of affection, 
seldom at rest, and always clinging around the feet of 
the lady to whom it is inseparably attached. Should 
she be of gentle nature, she will pat, and coax, and 
quietly repress its importunities for notice. But we 
have seen more unnatural women shake and even kick 
it out with a vigour distressing to behold. Once, 
indeed, we witnessed a famous actress at the Francais 
lift it bodily up in her arms, and so carry it, making a 
triumphant and victorious entrance which otherwise 
would have been retarded. But this was resolute 
Madlle. Croizette, in a prononcé réle, and she would 
have carried out the hero, Jean de Thommeray, himself, 
if necessary. Sometimes the “trailing garments 
of the night ” defy subjection, as the owner of 
the “ Moonstone” found the other evening, when 
a cruel serpent of tulle coiled and clung about her. 
Yet, incredible as the statement may appear, there are 
women who can abandon anxiety as to the management 
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of their dress. Such of our readers as saw the ever- 
memorable Désclée, in Maison Neuve, dart to and fro 
across the stage of the Princess’s, her sweeping robe 
following and not impeding her graceful movements, 
will well remember the disregard she showed for such 
millinery adjuncts. Little heed alsois paid by the leading 
spirits of the French national theatre to their faultless 
apparel, which seems by some wonderful instinct to 
cease from troubling when let alone. Nor should the 
rare discretion of the Misses Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and a 
few other ornaments of the London stage, in evincing 
proper dress-forgetfulness, be left unpraised. 

Thus far we have dealt with the mere rudiments of 
the art of abandon. Its finer principles must be dis- 
cussed at another time. 








ARTEMUS WARD. 


By Howarp Pavt. 


RTEMUS WARD was a delightful companion, and, when 
not oppressed by illness or fatigued with work, was as 
gay and animated as a boy. Though of delicate and sensitive 
organisation, he had a wonderful flow of animal spirits, that 
developed in all sorts of whimsical freaks. He related stories of 
his western experiences as a “showman,” in his solemn manner, 
that convulsed his hearers; and when out and about with his 
companions, he rarely opened his lips without uttering a quaint 
figure of speech or droll exaggeration of phrase. Now and then, 
when humour took him, he would pun as madly as the redoubt- 
sble H. J. Byron himself, that wag that’s braved a thousand 
ears. But it was his droll turns of thought, funny fancies, and 
grotesque Yankee elaborations that afforded the greatest 
pleasure. 

I was breakfasting with him one morning at a not par- 
ticularly clean quasi-French Leicester-square restaurant, and he 
observed a hair in the butter. 

“ Waiter,” he called. 

“Your.” 

“ Have you any bald butter ?” 

The waiter looked puzzled. 

“ Any what, sir?” 

“ Do me the favour to gaze upon that butter. Do you perceive 
anything ?” demanded Artemus. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, sir; I do see; yes, sir—a hair, sir.” 

“Now, you understand me, perhaps? ” 

“ Ah, yes, sir—bald butter—yes, sir; but never heard it called 
like that before,” and off shuffled the water, smothering a smile. 

A knot of men came out of the Savage Club one evening, after 
one of the Saturday dinners, and at the door stood a good speci- 
men of a weather-beaten, red-faced, broken-down old London 
cabman, attired in one of those triple-caped overcoats that are 
fast disappearing from the metropolitan ranks. Artemus was 
struck with the old fellow’s garb, and, as he mounted his box, 
called out: “Cabby, hi! come down, I want you.” He did as 
requested. 

“ Cabby,” continued Artemus, with a twinkle of the eye, “ you 
are the very man I wish to see. I’ve been dining here with some 
literary and artistic swells, and they can’t enlighten me, and I feel 
you can.” The old jarvey looked inquiringly. 

“Now, be good enough to tell me the difference between con- 
vergence and divergence ?” 

The old man puckered up his withered lip, scratched his sparse 
head, and, with the broadest of grins, replied :— 

“Well, sir, you’re a stranger to me, but I should say there’s a 
good deal to be said on both sides.” 

“Good!” shouted Artemus. “That's what I call the retort 
cautious. All right—now drive us.” 

Three of us entered the cab. 

‘ Any particular place P ” the man asked. 

“Oh! ah!” (and pretending to confer with us for an instante 
which he did with inimitable by-play) ; “ drive to the Boundless 
Prairie.” 

* Where is that, sir?” 
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“What! a London cabman, and don’t know the Boundless 
Prairie ?” 

“Ts it a public-house ? ” 

“ By the way,” laughed Artemus, sotto voce to his companions, 
“that wouldn’t make a bad sign for a public-house. If I ever 
give up the quill and turn licensed victualler, that shall be the 
name of my maiden establishment.” Then turning to the cabman 
he resumed :-— 

‘“So you don’t know the Boundless Prairie ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Well, then, we'll alter our minds. Drive us to the Alhambra, 
instead.” 


And to the Alhambra we went, and passed, I need hardly say, 


a jolly evening, for Artemus was in high spirits, and overflowing 
with whimsical conceits. 


Shortly after his arrival in England, I embarked for the United 
States, and he kindly gave me a number of letters of introduction 
to his friends in New York. Some of these letters, though 
written hurriedly, and, as it were, on the spur of the moment, 
were so funny and characteristic that I retained them. Here is a 
copy of the one he gave me to his publisher in New York :— 


54, Piccadilly, London, September 4, 1866. 

Dear Carleton,—The bearer of this note, Mr. Howard Paul, 
visits the United States with a view to giving entertainments. 
Apart from his capacity in this respect, Mr. Paul has a taste for 
literature, so give him some books; in fact, give him a library. 
He can doubtless arrange to take it about with him on his varied 
tours, and reflect how some of your amusing publications will 
cheer his lonely way and smooth the asperities of our rough 
American travel. it I- may throw out a trifling ee I 
would have the works becomingly, nay, expensively bound, so 
that when Mr. Paul returns to Europe he can preserve this library 
as a monument (how a library cube a monument, I don’t pre- 
cisely see, but this phrase will serve), and, perhaps, hand it down 
to his family (if he has one), for the edification and instruction of 
future generations of unborn Pauls. It will not be long now 
before I appear at the Egyptian Hall in my lecture. I rather 
flinch meeting John Bull face to face; but, if he takes to me 
personally as he has to my books, I think I may count on a bi 
success. A friend arrived from Liverpool yesterday, and presente 
me with a small case of Bourbon. We drink your health stand- 
ing.—Ever sincerely, ArtTeMus Warp. 


Here is one to a gentleman, Mr. Nicholson, who, at the period 
of writing, was an attaché of the New York Press :— 


54, Piccadilly, London, September, 1866. 
Dear Nicholson,—You have often seen, no doubt, the name 
of Howard Paul in the English journals. He is the bearer of 
this note. He returns to his native land to give some of the 
delightful entertainments with which his name is so extensively 
associated up and down the British kingdom. I desire you to 
know Mr. Paul, because, independently of his ability as an 
“ entertainer,” he is a man and a brother—he is a literary cuss by 
profession, and therefore is legitimately entitled to a cordial 
welcome at the hands of literary cusses all over the world. Take 
him to your heart, my sweet Rolando! I introduce him to all 
the pol souls, and believe me, “my pretty gazelle,” as ever, 

yours truly, A, Warp. 





DE BAR’S FALSTAFF MEDAL. 


4 aor last breath had but a short time left the body of “ Rare 

old Ben,” when an old companion and a very dear old 
friend, Mr. Davenport, started on the same journey to the un- 
known land. Both were great in their way, and both were 
estimable men. The death of the two so closely together re- 
calls to memory an interesting incident that happened about two 
years since, and one that made a memorable episode in the stage 
life of the greatest of modern Falstaffs. Mr. Davenport reached 
St. Louis about the time mentioned, coming from the South. 
While walking down Fourth-street, in Louisville, a short time 
previous, he had seen some trinkets in a pawnbroker’s window 
which he thought might be worth buying for stage purposes, and 
therefore stepped in to try to purchase them. While in the store 
he saw a magnificent, weighty, and elaborately-worked gold medal, 
which could have belonged to no one excepting some Jack Falstaff. 
On the face of it was a raised figure of the knight, surrounded 
with a wreath. On the obverse side an engraved inscription had 
been cut away. Whom this relic could have belonged to, Ned 
wondered. Hackett had no medal given to him, or there would 
have been some record of it. Therefore it must have been the 
property of Stephen Kemble, the only other Falstaff of any great 











note who had trodden the American boards. How a medal 
belonging to him could have come into the possession of a 
Louisville pawnbroker is somewhat of a mystery. The man 
of the golden balls knew nothing about it. He had probably 
bought it of his predecessor, attaching to it only the value of the 
gold. The probability is that it was stolen from Mr. Kemble, 
or some of his family, and then found its way to the destination 
where it was discovered. The facts as related by Mr. Davenport 
were talked about, thought over, and then forgotten, except in the 
mind of one lady, an ardent admirer of “Old Ben,” the actor. 
This lady sent to Louisville and purchased the relic, and it was 
presented to Ben De Bar publicly on the stage of his own theatre, 
in the early part of last season; and until he became ill he never 
ceased to wear it. At the time, only a few knew who was the 
donor, or whence the medal had come. Mrs. A. B. Wakefield 
purchased it—the same who stepped up to Ben's grave at the 
funeral, and laid upon it the floral tribute to Falstaff. Mr. 
Davenport sleeps at Woodlawn, Mr. De Bar in Bellefontaine. It 
must be a pleasant reminiscence to the donor of the Falstaff 
medal to remember the somewhat singular circumstances which 
associate one name with the greatest tragedian and the greatest 
low-comedy actor that the present generation has seen in 
America. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~oo— 


LA MARJOLAINE. 


| i prizes of virtue were to be distributed among the various 

critics who have discovered impropriety in the English version 
of La Marjolaine, the principal gold medal would certainly have 
to be awarded to the critic of The Era. “ La Marjolaine,” he 
says, “has been applauded to the echo; the sentences of double 
meaning have been appreciated sincerely.” He cites one phrase 
with a double meaning, in which the objectionable signification 
could not, as he honourably admits, have been intended by the 
adapter; and then, seeking for another example of impropriety, 
pretends to have found it where nothing of the kind exists. 
“ Annibal,” he writes (in English this name should be written 
and pronounced “ Hannibal”), “ watches as the maid brushes 
her mistress’s fair hair, watches intently as her slippers are 
remoyed, and at last, when she stands in her petticoat body, with 
bare arms and bare neck, he closes the lid of the chest with a 
bang, and says, ‘I can stand this no longer.’” Nothing of the 
kind. 

After complaining that the chest in which he has been confined 
is “dark” and “by no means capacious,” and remarking that 
“for this sort of lark a box should be spacious,” he quits the box 
to seek a more convenient hiding-place, observing, as he gets out, 
that he can “stand this no longer.” Here is the passage, stage 
direction and all, as it occurs in the manuscript of the piece now 
before me. “I can stand it no longer (gets out of box). But 
where am I to hide? ” &e. 

The remark in the French original, corresponding to the one in 
the English adaptation which so shocks the critic, is simply 
“ J’étais trop mal la dedans.” Is “J’étais trop mal la dedans” 
susceptible of an indecent interpretation? I leave it to careful 
students of indecency to say. 

SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 


| epeeestorens was born at Salisbury in 1584. I have called 
the attention of my Salisbury friends to the fact that the 
tercentenary will be in 1884, and suggested that they should pro- 
vide for it. The Salisbury folk boast of Massinger and of Taylor, 
the Water Poet, and they think more, perhaps, of the latter, but 
they have put up no memorial for either. One way in which they 
might do good service would be to get up a yearly performance of 
an acting play of Massinger’s, and two or three of those now 
unacted. This would be a commemoration gratifying to the 
lovers of the Elizabethan drama, and bring more visitors to 
Salisbury, to see the Cathedral, the remarkable Blackmore 
American Museum, the County Museum, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, 

and Wilton. 
32, St. George’s Square, S.W., 

Oct. 4, 1877. 


Hype CLARKE. 
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Advertisements toinsure insertion should 
reach the Office not later than Noon on 
Saturday. 

81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 

LONDON W.C. 


Bills of the lap. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 





At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN, 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 
_ Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Moreland, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdumes L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 
To conelude with 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 





7 At 7.30, 

BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15,_ 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewat, H. Kyrie, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c, 





ROrvAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. H. Sinclair, L. Lablache, H. 
Russell, J. G. Shore, M. Byrne, G. Coote, 
and F. Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharp, &e. 


0, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Double Harlequinade. 


LYcEUM THEATRE. 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 





t 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 

A 


d 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 
ROxYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, I’. Leslie, Illington, &c. 

To conclude with 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


OYAL AQUARIUM 
THEATRE, 
Westminster. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Rapctirr. 
At 7.30, 
THE FAST COACH. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, Miss A. Grey, &c. 
At 8.30, 
LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclercq, Alice Grey, 
Pritchard, Marlborough; Messrs.Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, arsby, Chambers, 
A. Mathison, and J. G. Taylor. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorns. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and Philip Day; Mesdames 
Kate Bishop, Hollingshead, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(jALETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.tuinasHeEAD. 
At 7.165, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 


A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes; Miss 
Rayne, &c. 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, "West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


RoOxaL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevit1g, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
—- At 8.30, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 


Robertson, He Neville; Mesdames 
Seymour, Gerard, Bella Patéman, &c, 























GLOBE THEATRE, 
At7, 
£200 A-YEAR. 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 


At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, D’Arley; Mesdames 
E. Ritta, Compton, I. Clifton, C. Jecks, 
and Rachel Sanger. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovaeuass. 
At 7, 
INGOMAR. 
Messrs. T. C. King, W. Redmund, 
Byrne, Chapman, Percival, Butler ; 
esdames Kate Neville, Montgomery, 
Rayner. 





Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 


RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
a Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 








OR tscellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity Farrurvit, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 

117, PRAED STREET, W. 
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@ard Basket, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
’ As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 


Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Hore, PrccaDI.Liy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 














ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 


Now on a Short Tour. 


— ae ae TOOLE. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


B. CRES WICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 











MBS. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, commenced her PROVINCIAL 
TOUR in September. rie 
Cavtion.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


ME: 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 











“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, hé 
dividing the — the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on aE to the Court. 
pha CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





3 00ks, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era, 


“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 


‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 


indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 


“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and. 


SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuarites HinpDity. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass "| curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in cialhistory.”— Opinion. 

‘Is @ most readable volume,”—Datly Telegraph, 





ae 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


r consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
Poche of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an ome question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHaRLEs MaTHEws, 


J. Boosey, JoHN Murpxy, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp AtrrED PacGEt, 


F. B. Cuai1tTerton, 
J. S. CLarke, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. Puancné, 
Cuartes SanTLeEy, 
Ciement Scorrt, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuLLIVAN, 
Joun Hakg, Artn’r SWANBOROUGH, 
Freprerick HawkIns,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toonz, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KELLY, EDMUND YATES. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


& 
ue 

















Lionel Brough 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ...... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 
J. 8. Clarke, ~ * 

Geo. Coleman, Esq.. 
J. W. Davison, Esq. 
D. Davison, Esq...... 
Wn. El , Esq. .. 
8. French, E: 


C. L. Gruneisen, Esq 
John Hare, Esq. ........ 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq....... 
Henry Irving, Esq.......... 
Messrs. James & Thorne 
J. Jefferson, b abbebeet 
age es Bade 


rs, 8. L 

Lord Londesborough.. 
Professor Macfarren .. 
F. A. Marshall, Esq 
Mrs. F, Marshall........ 
J. W. Ma ee 
C.J. Mathews, Esq. .. 
E. Marwood, Esq. ..... 
Jobn Murphy, Esq. 

Neville, sq. 

Alfred 
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bee 


John Simon, Rot eeanaiiiavasesseiveviensie 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. ... 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq.... 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq. 
_ . Duffey, Esq. 


ro 
HO OM MRO HOM OM HO Me CORD Re Or et ote 


~ 


Murray Marks, Esq. 
¢ iy H. Wyman, Esq. . 


ROM HOF, O,R SO 


George Rignold, Esq. 
. R. Walker, Esq. .... 

Per John Murphy, Esq. 
J. Cave, Esq. .......... 


Saml, Hayes, Eeq, ........0........00008 pbeenvee 01 
Per Arthur Swanbo:ough, Esq. 
Ww. P. Hamond, Esq 


rs. g ee 
Miss Ada Swantorough ..................... 
* Per Stephen Fisk q 
P. ea 


T. Barnum, 
Lawrence Barrett, 





ooo GS SCSOSOSASCASCSa 





oRGa tte 


Honorary Treasurer— 
WittiaM Excoon, 48, Linodin’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 

F, A. Marsnatn, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Prine may be sent either to the 
onorary Treasurer or Secretary. ary, Or to an 
member of the Committee. ; 
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‘BRIEF: 


— | — 
_ RB. _— Br: 


—- _ | RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. yp. 


** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time,””—Shakspere. 
Under the above title will be published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 
recorded in the public Press, 


BRIEF” will be at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 
eae | of facts, dates, and opinions, ready for future easy reference, 


RIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 


read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one publication after another of the ——— Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
glance, po} himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 


EF” is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
everywhere the order of the day; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 
applied to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. It is the age of — and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day “‘in a word;” of only 


eo with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and all things in Manuals, Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 
and Telegrams. 


“ BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird's-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. “Brier” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 6d. 
The Cream of the Press. _ | _ 


For One Penny. 

B™=: B™. 
B= | ol 
B=: B™. | B= B=. 


_ nee — No. 1 Gratis on Application. |. ao 


OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


JUST PUBLISHED. MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


23, 1877. 











The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 


No. 1, NOVEMBER 2, 1877. 


et. 


The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 


| F. 





A Weekly Epitome of Current 
NEWS, THOUGHT, and CRITICISM. 





Every Saturday, One Penny, 
Yearly, Post-free 6s. 6d, 











_ 
— 
a 


A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. 


For One Penny. 


be 
|S mie 
.” 





The best Family Paper. 


Gives all Shades of Opinion. 
For One Penny. 


For One Penny. 
Everybody’s Paper. 
For One Penny. 








The best Paper for the Country, 
For One Penny. 





To be had of all Newsvendors. 
For One Penny. 





The best Paper for Abroad. 


For One Penny. 








The Best Paper for Travellers. 
For One Penny, 





























Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 


WON, NOT WOOED: 
A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS AND IN VERSE. 
THE SECOND EDITION. 





** The story is good, the characters are interesting, and the dialogue displays 
an amount of literary excellence not in these days demanded in a playwright.” — 
Vanity Fair. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





Blackwood’s Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
VOLUME SECOND, 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d., containing 


V OLBTA TRB. 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
LOmw DOW : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 











Printed for the Proprietors by 0, W. H. WYMAN, at the Printiog Offices of Wyman & Sons, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, W.0., and Published 
at the Office of “‘ Taz Tagatgz,” 81, Great Queen-street, London,—Tvzspax, October 23, 1877, 








